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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





The country is still in the throes 
of a business recession . . . various 
groups keep calling on the Govern- 
ment to “do something” . . . what, 
if anything, is to be done? ... 
Answers to this and other timely 
questions are given herewith. 











(CHIEF importance of the Presidents’ ges- 

tures on prices is that they show a recog- 
nition of the problem; they do not reveal any 
solution. 


Mr. Roosevelt has no positive program for 
forcing the price adjustments that he regards 
as necessary to full recovery. 


Business will continue to be left largely to 
its own resources; the Administration hopes 
business will recognize the importance of 
making the necessary price adjustments and 
make them. 


New money tinkering is out, for the time 
being at least. End of Treasury borrowing 
to sterilize new gold is an unimportant ges- 
ture. No new devaluation of the dollar is in 
sight. 

No present White House support will be 
given advocates of a new spending splurge 
through WPA and PWA. 


President's immediate program for acceler- 
ating recovery places dependence on: 


First, new farm contrel program with its 
price floor in its subsidies. First of the 
$400,000,000 in checks are now going out. 


Second, New $250,000,000 of WPA expend- 
iture, spread over four months to offset 
monthly deflation of more than $300,000,000 
of factory pay rolls alone, 


Third, Continuance of easy money policies 
designed to -keep interest rates low for any- 
body who wants to borrow. The RFC will 
become a Government's big banking agency 
to promote lending at key points. 


Fourth, A drive to encourage use of 
amended Housing Act with cheap rates on 
mortgage money. 


Fifth, An effort to ta/k business men into 
a venturing mood by letting them know that 
the Government would like to have some 
prices go higher. 

Long-term trend is reflationary. Pressure 
inside the Administration and in Congress is 
Strongly in the direction of letting the 1934 
dollar devaluation take effect. 


The one positive White House decision 
concerning the immediate and more distant 
future calls for opposition to the following: 


Any change in the Wagner Labor Act that 
would weaken its provisions in any way. 


Any attempt to modify controls over 
speculation and over security issuance ex- 


ercised by the SEC. 


Any attempt to alter basic principles of the 
Social Security Act. 


Demand for complete repeal of the special 
tax on undistributed corporation earnings. 


Modified wage and hour controls are in the 
mill again with chances at least even for ac- 
tion at this session. 


A strong drive, with nearly an even chance 
of success, is taking shape behind a plan to 
revive processing taxes with a two cents a 
pound tax on cotton and a 15 cents a bushel 
tax on wheat to provide added subsidies. 


A much modified corporation tax law, re- 
taining only the principle of the undis- 
tributed surplus surtax, will be reported to 
the House by March 1 and will be passed. 


A drastic plan for reshaping government 
contro! over railroads is emerging and will 
command strong support in Congress. Will 
fall short of government ownership. 


Approval is scheduled for new naval build- 
ing program after a period of battle. 


New program of sel/f-liquidating super- 
highways, has a fair chance of favorable con- 
sideration by Congress. 


The Maloney bill to regulate over-the- 
counter securities dealers is favored to pass. 


The I. C. C. decision on railroad rate in- 
creases probably will be made sometime early 
in March. Prospect is that roads will get at 
least 10 per cent increase. 
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CONTROLS BEFORE 1933 
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Copyricnt, 1938, By THE UNITE States News PuBLISHING CoRPORATION 


Regulating the Farmer: Old and New Style; 
Types of Control Doubled in Five Years 


HE Federal Government again is broadening + 


the controls that it exercises over the 
farming industry with its six million individual 
units. 

These broadened controls are contained in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 w hich 
President Roosevelt approved on Feb. 16. They 
climax a long period of Government interest in 
the affairs of agriculture. 

Seventy-five years of experience are behind 
the Department of Agriculture as it steps into 
its biggest job. 

In those seventy-five years the Department 
has seen its functions shift from giving away 
the public domain under the Homestead ,Laws 
to regulating the use of the individual acres 
that-oneée were given away. 


DIRECT CONTROLS OF RECENT ORIGIN 

But it is only in the last ten vears that Gov- 
ernment has undertaken the extensive use of 
direct controls in the interest of agriculture. 
And it is only in the last five years that Gov- 
ernment really has assumed the task of build- 
ing controls designed to guarantee a minimum 
income for this vast industry. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
how rapid and how extensive have been the de- 
velopment of Government controls. 

Before 1933 the controls were scattered. 

Early in the century Congress ordered Fed- 
eral inspection of meat. It ordered the regu- 
lation of stockyards and of commission mer- 
chants who handle livestock. It provided aides 
for cooperative marketing through special laws 
to aid farmer cooperatives. It raised sharply 
the tariffs against imports of farm commodi- 
ties that might compete with the products of 
American farms. It set up grading standards 
for a number of commodities and regulated the 
sale of adulterated seeds. It provided for some 
supervision of commodity exchanges. 

Few of these controls were of direct concern 
to the pocketbook individual 
farmer. 


STORY OF THE OLD FARM BOARD 
But then in 1929 the Government branched 
out with an Act creating the Federal Farm 
Board possessed with authority to attempt sta- 
bilization of prices and to set up actual ma- 
chinery for cooperative marketing. This Board 
was armed with a half billion dollar fund. 
During 1929 and 1930 the agents of the Farm 
Board used Government funds to support the 
price of wheat and the price of cotton by op- 
erations on the commodity exchanges. These 
operations collapsed in 1931 and the ground- 
work was laid for what has happened since. 


nerve of the 


Within the brief span of five years the Gov- ¢* put it into grass. 


ernment has moved in with controls that di- 
rectly affect the daily lives of millions of indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Interest rates on the farm debt are controlled 
by direct use of the Government credit and by 
Treasury subsidies to farmers in debt to the 
Federal land banks. The use that each farmer 
makes of his land is controlled directly and in- 
directly by Treasury subsidies to those farmers 
who meet the terms laid down by the Govern- 
ment. 

There are controls over farm output through 
the use of rewards to farmers who agree to take 
part of their land out of cotton and grains and 
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And for the farmer who re- 
fuses these rewards there are to be controls 
over the amount of his crops that he can sell. 
These quota controls will be enforced by penalty 
taxes, 

Prices are controlled by Government loans 
that put a bottom under the market. Incomes 
are controlled by the use of these loans and 
through special income subsidies, the money for 
come from new processing 


which may later 


taxes. Incomes also are controlled by Govern- 
ment administered marketing agreements be- 
tween producers and distributors. 

For the traders who buy and sell farm com 
modities on the exchanges there are new and 
stringent controls designed to curb speculation. 

The Government is attempting to control for- 
eign trade in the interest of agriculture by 
making trade agreements with foreign cus- 
tomers. It tried to give a fillip to this trade 
by cutting gold out of the dollar, thereby mak- 
ing it easier for foreigners to get dollars with 
which to buy farm products. 


MAKING TENANTS INTO OWNERS 
In addition: Some tenant farmers can be- 
come farm owners by giving the Government 
control over their farming operations in ex- 
change for the chance to buy a farm. And 
the wheat farmer who has been bothered by 
the hazards of weather and of insect pests now 
is to find Government controlling these haz- 
ards with a new program of all-risk crop insuf- 
ance, part of the cost of which taxpayers will 
bear. 

That leaves only the remnants of the once 
vast public domain, which the Government un- 
til recently was giving away to those who would 
“prove” a claim. 

This domain now is subject to Federal graz- 
ing controls that end the free range and extend 
the sway of Government over agriculture to all 
corners of the land. 


AIM IS TO BETTER FARM INCOME 

By the use of:all of the controls built up 
through the years, agriculture expects to gain 
assurance that it will receive a definite portion 
of the national income. To assure that this 
portion of the national income will not be too 
far diluted there are to be controls over the 
number of acres of new land that can be used 
to produce the controlled crops. 

Machinery for carrying out these controls is 
operated in the field by farmers themselves un- 
der the watchful eve of the Government. 

(“How the farm program will work” is told 
in a detailed article on Page 15.) 


| 
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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Many economists believe that de- 
pressions occur when the price struc- 
ture gets out of balance . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, inclining to that view, 
has long been worried by the disparity 
in prices of commodities . hence 


the present drive for “balanced prices.” 








.EEKING a formula for national prosperity, 
. the Administration advocates “a balanced 
system of prices” which, it says, would ex- 
pand production, increase the national in- 


come and revive employment. 


A statement of policy, prepared by the 
President’s advisers and read and endorsed 
by him at his conference with the press on 
Feb. 18, clarifies an earlier statement by Mr. 
Roosevelt that prices were too low and should 
go higher which apparently conflicted with 
his assertion that manufacturers could reduce 
the price of their products without cutting 
wages, 


Prices of some commodities are still too 
high, the statement of policy says, particus 
larly for building materials. 


A “moderate rise” is held to be desirable in 
commodities whose prices are too low—in- 
cluding most raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts produced and sold under highly com- 
petitive conditions. Agricultural products 
come under this heading. 


THE FLOOR UNDER FARM PRICES 


The President says the crop control bill, 
which has just become law, is designed to 
prevent farm prices from dropping too low 
in the future. Passed by the Senate and ap- 
proved by the President, all within the week, 
the new law already is being put into effect 
by the Department of Agriculture. It em- 
Secretary Wallace’s “ever-normal 
granary” plan and ,provides Federal control 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, orn and rice pro- 


braces 


duction. 


Experience in the coal industry is cited by 
the President as an example of how “cut- 
throat” competition forces low prices on the 
producer, making it impossible for him to pay 
decent wages and make a profit. The purpose 
of the Guffey Coal Act, which permits price- 
fixing, he says, is to help establish the indus- 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
“THE SENATOR OBJECTS 
Senator Robert Wagner of New York, co-author 
of the National Labor Relations Act, is utterly 
opposed to amendments which have been pro- 
posed so far, although he believes that proposals 
which strengthen rather than weaken the work- 


ers’ rights are to be welcomed. 
4... 





Woersgram + 
“Coercion’: An Issue 
In Labor Relations 





Recommendation by business 
men for revision of the Wagner Act 
setting up the Labor Board happens 
to be released for publication 
months afterward. An impression 
gets abroad that this may mean the 
Administration is becoming amen- 
able to amendments. To what ex- 
tent is such a conclusion warranted? 














HE Administration last April received but did 

not make public a report by the Business 

Advisory Council which advocated a modified 
and “consistent” industrial relations policy. 

With President Roosevelt’s permission spokes- 
men for the Council last week made public that 
report and a second—just approved—which rec- 
ommended five specific amendments to the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act. 

Because of his changed attitude toward publi- 
cation and accounts of a “constructive” discus- 
sion of the suggestions at the White House, in- 
ferences were drawn in the press that the Presi- 
dent was becoming receptive to proposals by 
business men for revision of the contested law. 
He took no public notice. 

If those inferences are proved to be justified, 
then Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, will 
be a surprised man, 


OPPOSES AMENDMENTS 

I am utterly opposed to the proposed amend- 
ments,” he said. “This does not mean that the 
Act as it stands is the last word. My mind is 
open to any amendment which will further the 
purpose of the Act—protection of workers’ rights, 

“But these suggested changes are only plati- 
tudinous generalities. If anyone wants an amend- 
ment, let him put it in writing.” 

Another view of the situation, held in an im- 
portant business quarter, is that Mr Roosevelt 
has been impressed by the unanimity of business 
organizations on the questions at issue. It was 
felt he sanctioned publication of the recommend- 
ations to watch public reaction. 

“The National Labor Relations Act, on the 
basis of experience since July 5, 1935,” said the 
second report, “should be amended to provide 
assurances that 

“Neither the Act nor its administration will 
favor any particular form of bona fide labor 
organization. 

“Employes shall be free in self-organization 
and collective bargaining from interference, re- 
straint or coercion from any source. 

“Any party to a labor dispute shall be able 
to invoke the services of the Board. 

“The functions of fact finding, prosecution and 
judicial decision shall be separated and not com- 
bined in a single agency. 

“The rights and obligations of employers and 
employes and their representatives or organiza- 
tions shall be more clearly defined by law and 
made less subject to definition at the discretion 
of the Board.” 


OPINION CRYSTALLIZED 


The April report covered the ground of the 
more recent one, in general terms. In the interim, 
business opinion had crystallized markedly. 
Ainendments of the type suggested are wanted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the “little business men” who met. 

Despite their other differences, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization stand together in protest 
against outlawing “coercion from any source” in 
union organization. Their leaders contend a 
provision like tha, could be interpreted to make 
organization activities next to impossible. 

A new bill by Senator Wagner would require 
Government contractors to abide by the Labor 
Relations Act under penalty of losing their con- 
tracts. He ridiculed suggestions that sponsor- 
ship of that proposal meant he might agree to 
some modifying amendments. 

“It is intended to make them obey the law,” he 
said, “and whatever other proposals I support 
will be governed by similar considerations.” 
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Price Policy Differences—1940 Maneuvers 
Official Ups and Downs—'Orphan’” Gold Idea 


Some of his economic advisers 
wanted President Rosevelt to go 
farther, in the direction of posi- 
tive action, in his statement on 
price policy. Secretary Morgen- 
thau is reported to’ have succeed- 
ed in having the original state- 


ment tempered. 
xk * 


Members of the Senate anti-trust 
bloc had counted on the: Presi- 
dent transmitting his message on 
business practices to Congress 
before now, on the basis of talks 
with him. The latest word reach- 
ing them is that it may be de- 
layed until late in the session, if 


not abandoned. 
x ke 


Opponents of the proposed tax 
penalizing closely held _busi- 
nesses, while not too hopeful of 
defeating it completely in the 
House, say that soundings in the 
Senate indicate a much better 


. chance here. 


~* 


Senator Bulkley of Ohio says he 

sees no reason for mystery about 

an office holder’s intention to run 

for reelection. He is biding his 

time before releasing his own 

formal announcement, however. 
kk 


Some high officials are talking 
privately about a need for ad- 
justment of electric power ques- 
tions with Canada to avoid com- 


+ 





plications in event either coun- 
try goes to war. Their comments 
were believed in Senate circles to 
be intended as an offset to ru- 
mors of an understanding with 
the British for joint action if war 


should come. 
x * * 


Budding of booms for the 1940 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion is drawing no sign of White 
House displeasure. Word is out 
that the President definitely is 
not interested in another term, 
even if he won't say so publicly 
in so many words. 


+ 


| 
| 





the list of individuals who will 
discuss problems of the industry 
at the White House, is that the 
President and I. C. C. officials 
feel there has been an obstruc- 
tionist attitude in that quarter. 
. * wk 


The Administration is giving 
serious consideration to British 
proposals for settling the World 
War debt problem but the Presi- 
dent has been advised by party 
men in Congress of strong oppo- 
sition to any substantial read- 
justment downward, 


+ 


Naval building plans _ being 
pushed by the President are 
based upon the premise that the 
United States will continue in- 
definitely to assume responsibil- 
ity for defending the Philip- 
pines, ‘although those islands 
Supposedly are to gain full in- 
dependence in 1946. 

= | 


. 
Recurring troubles in the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission cause 
the Administration to despair of 
the chance of getting effective 
action from boards and Commis- 


x * : : 

- 2 a ° sions under such laws. The idea 

Responsible statements about of single, responsible administra- 

Both Secretary Morgenthau and need for a Navy that could de- tors is more in favor at the 
Chairman Eccles, of the Federal | feng the Pacific and Atlantic White House now. 
x * * 


Reserve Board, disown author- 
ship of the idea to let new sup- 
plies of gold flow into the bank- 
ing system without first being 
sterilized. Neither considers the 
changed policy important. 

x kk 


A plan for processing taxes to fi- 
nance increased payments to 
farmers under the new Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act will be 
brought into the open as an 
amendment to the Revenue Act 
when it reaches the Senate. 
Taxes on wheat and cotton are 


envisaged. 
kk 


The reason why a leading rail- 
road spokesman is being left off 


coasts simultaneously were re- 

ported to be designed as notice 

to Japan that the United States 

would not abandon the five to 

three ratio of naval strength. 
xk * 


The change in the gold sterili- 
zation policy represented a com- 
promise between the Treasury 
and an important quarter of the 
Administration which wished to 
use all the sterilized gold to 
finance further pump-priming. 
In effect, the billion and a quar- 
ter of dollars in sterilized gold is 
an additional cash reserve which 
is available for the Treasury’s 
use to meet any emergency that 
may arise. 





Some telegrams to the White 
House offering the cooperation 
of committees of major business 
organizations to improve trade 
conditions have gone _ unan- 
swered. The senders mention 
that fact when asked about the 
Status of the “cooperation move- 


ment.” 
x * * 


Chances appear better than even 
that the projected minority re- 
port on TVA operations to be 
made by Chairman Arthur E. 
Morgan will not see the light. 
New pressure is being applied to 
get some adjustment of view- 
point on the board. 
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A Lesson in Economics...June Wedding Plans 
For Son John... Spring Visits the White House 


+ From Hollywood came word that the Presi- 


\ neeatentan Roosevelt pointed a long and very + 

scholastic-looking pointer at an impressive 
and very scholastic-looking chart hanging to the 
The class of 100 or more 
newspaper reporters which stood in front of 
him, crowding the oval office to its furthermost 
walls, eyed the chart reflectively. 

The course offered that morning in the inner- 
most sanctum of the White House Executive 
Office was Economics—whether prices are too 
high or too low—whether workers’ wages are 
too big or too small—in short, an advanced 
causes and possible 


right of his desk. 


seminar to study the 


remedies for the 1937-38 depression. 


Like many another teacher in less famous 
surroundings, the President began his class hour 
And he did not have the un- 
fortunate experience some teachers have. His 
pleasantry got across in whole-hearted fashion, 
starting the session with broad laughter all 
around, which communicated itself even to the 


with a joke. 


dourest reporter present. 


WRITERS CROWD 
OFFICE TO HEAR 
PRICE POLICIES 


portant 


The word that an im- 
pronouncement 
on prices would be made 
had been passed around 
earlier in the week and a much larger than 


usual press delegation was on hand. 


* As socn as the almost interminable line of re- 
porters and the heads of Government press in- 
formation bureaus had filed into the room, the 
President produced a letter, explaining that 
he had a report in verse from Newspaper 
Columnist Frederic William Wile which he 
In several recent press con- 
ferences the President has mistaken the voice 
of Newspaper Columnist Wile for the voice of 
Newspaper Columnist Mark Sullivan, and the 
“report” which the President read was a humor- 
ous defense of Mr. Sullivan by his colleague. 


wished to read. 


While attending the 





National Association of 

Broadcasters’ conference in Washington, Elliott 

Roosevelt, son of the President, was photo- 
graphed taking a quick lunch. 


—Harris & Ewing 


POP’S THE WORD 











on a beautiful park, had a more attentive class. 
| True enough that the “notebooks” were not all 

beautifully bound in 

weren't all taken in ink. But the scribbling was 
For nearly an hour the note 
takers took down their report of the meeting. 


most assiduous. 


the President between 
time for the appointments went by unheeded 
and at 11:30 the newspaper corps filed out of 
the office, weighed down with voluminous notes 
soon to be transferred into equally voluminous 


leather and 


Three appointments had been scheduled for 
10:45 and 11:30. The 


the notes 


SIGNS OF SPRING 

MAKE APPEARANCE 
AT WHITE HOUSE 

Representatives and advisers in and out of the 
Executive Office doors, the first faint harbing- 
ers of spring were in evidence at the White 
House, borne on the crest of sunshiny days and 
warm breezes from the South. 


dent’s description of Janet Gaynor as “cute asa 
button” when she was in Washington a few 
weeks ago to help in the campaign to raise funds 
to fight infantile paralysis has been selected as 
the title for the movie actress’ next picture. Pro- 
ducer David O. Selznick sent $100 to the infan- 
tile paralysis fund in payment and assigned two 
film writers to figure out a scenario. 


From New England came the announcenient 
that John Roosevelt, the President’s yourgest 
son and only one of the Roosevelt children who 
is unmarried, will wed Miss Anne Lindsay Clark 
of Boston on June 18 after he finishes his course 
at Harvard. 


Postponed during the week because of other 
engagements of the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt was the reception for the Army and Navy, 
which vies in bright 
display of medals with the diplomatic corps re- 
ception for the honor of being the most colorful 
entertainment each year in Washington. 


uniforms and brilliant 


Meanwhile, almost un- 
noticed in the march of 
big business men, little 


business men, Senators, 


At the White House grounds Gardener Reeves 
and his skeleton force of workers were almost 
finished with their current job of pruning the 
heneysuckle and wisteria vines on the south 
portico of the White House and began to pre- 
pare for the springtime job of seeding the bare 
spots on the lawn where the grass seed planted 
last fall had failed “to take hold.” 
was no word at the White House of Vice Presi- 


As yet there 





But from then on the serious part of the ses- 
sion began and for the most part the rest of 
the conference was taken up with the Presi- 
dent’s exposition of his economic theories and 
the showing of charts and more charts, although 
now and then Mr. Roosevelt followed the good 
pedagogical principle of permitting a bit of 
humor to creep into the recital of cold facts and 
figures. 

One thing was certain, no college in the 
land on such a bright spring morning as was 
Feb. 18 in Washington, with a classroom door 
opening like the door of the President’s office 


newspaper articles. 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


During the week the 


AND FOR BUSINESS farm bill was signed put- 
ting into effect the most 


GIVEN APPROVAL ambitious farm relief ex- 


periment ever attempted by this country; RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones was instructed to make 
RFC loans available once more to business, and 
Rear Admiral Emory Land was appointed Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission to replace 
Joseph P. Kennedy, who has been appointed 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 

But even the news of the week had its lighter 
side. 


AID FOR FARMERS 





dent Garner’s magical grass seed which he has 
guaranteed will produce grass on the White 
House grounds, even where grass was never 
known to grow before. 


The week closed with a few of the yellow for- 
sythia and white honeysuckle bush blossoms 
timidly showing their colors on the White 
House grounds, and with the President at Hyde 
Park in the manor house of his mother, where 
he planned to enjoy until Feb. 23 a vacation com- 
pletely free from the rush and worry of a Wash- 
ington seeking its way out of the depression. 














Wide World 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE? 
Senator Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio, who is spon- 
soring legislation for eight billion dollars worth of 


highways, which would 


eventually be refunded to the Government through 


super-transcontinental 


a toll system. 





I a cel nt 
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Toll Roads De Luxe: 
DepressionRemedy? 


“Pump-primers” in Congress and 
the Administration are getting be- 
hind an eight billion dollar idea 
that, they say, would pay for itself. 
Skeptics call it “wishful thinking.” 
The accompanying article outlines 
some arguments for and against. 








for a 


|’ MAY be p le with a f yea 

family to drive from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast without having -to yw down for a 
grade crossing or pass through a city 

As envisioned by sponsors t super-high- 
way proposal, the automobile driver could speed 
along for hours on end in one-way traffic without 
a stop. When he did come to a forced stop, it 
would be for payment of moderate tolls. 

On either side of the route would stand gaso- 
line and repair stations, restaurants, hotels, air- 
ports, amusement parks, refreshment stands and 
concessions of all sorts. The operators either 
would have bought their land from the Gov- 
ernment or be leasing it from the Government. 

Special lanes would be set aside for busses and 
for trucks. Under-passes and over-passes would 
be established to minimize the danger of atcci- 
dents in passing from the highway proper to the 
spur roads which would head into the cities. 


QUESTION: WOULD IT PAY? 


The chances for a start on this project appear 








to depend on the answer to a single question: 

Can it be demonstrated that such transconti- 
nental highways would be self-liquidating? 

If so, President Roosevelt has virtually said he 
would support legislation to that end 

If not, then the proposal probably will be 
placed among the many others of similar purpose 
which are gathering dust at the Capitol. 

A committee of Senators is about to begin seek- 
ing the opinion of experts. Senator Robert J. 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, already has imparted 
to them some of his enthusiasm. 

To judge from the comments, it will not be a 
case of having to be convinced. The idea, an 
old one that Senator Bulkley brought out in new 
form, evidently appeals to many in Congress 

The unemployment problem being likened 
to 1933 and they remember how “pump-priming” 
through public works expenditures helped them. 
Those billions so increased the public debt, how- 
ever, that the Administration has turned thumbs 
down so far on more such huge appropriations. 


TOLLS TO PAY THE COST 
Advocates of “painless spending” are winning 
recruits. If ways can be found to spend at no 
cost to the taxpayer, y ask, why not do it? 
Senator Bulkiey fig that super-highways 
could be self-liquid President Roosevelt 









endorsed the idea of the Government condemn- 
ing more land than needed for the highways. 
Owners would be paid a “fair price,” he said, 
and the Government would either sell or lease 
the roadside land. Under the bill, 300 feet would 
be set aside for four to twelve one-way lanes and 
the Government would obtain title to 550 feet 


more on each side. 


TEN HIGHWAYS PROPOSED 


The bill looks to three highways east and west 
and seven north and south, to cost up to $8,000,- 
000,000. Financing would be by Federal bonds, 
maturing within 60 years and bearing not more 


than 3 per cent interest. The carrying charges, 
retirement of principal and maintenance of the 
highways would be by the tolls and revenue de- 
rived from the land condemned. 

No plans have been drawn. The corporation 
would lay out the routes in conference with the 
War Department, having an eye to improved na- 
tional defense and interstate trading facilities, 

Some officials express skepticism whether the 
project would benefit business or employment 
materially for some time. They point to the de- 
lays involved in condemnation proceedings and 
say land in congested areas might cost too much 
to permit self-liquidation. Surveys would take 
months, they say, and getting to the construction 
stage might take years. 

Even if that position were justified, the spon- 
sors reply, it would be well to have plans drawn 
for use at any future time when business stag- 





nates and unemployment mounts. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
try ona sound basis. But Mr. 


declares coal prices 


so high 


Roosevelt 
must not be set 
transfer business to competitive 
types of fuel. 


as to 


Are labor costs too high? The 
President says the real answer to 
that question is increased volume 
of production rather than lower 
wages. If labor costs rose too 
fast last spring, he says, it was 
because they were not increased 
gradually as they should have 
been in the two years preceding. 


Citing the automobile industry 
as an example, Mr. Roosevelt says 
if wage increases were made as 
business improved, business man- 
agers would have a longer period 
to adjust to wage 
changes. 


themselves 


Having succeeded in putting 
through Congress two of its pet 
measures — an amended housing 
Act 
the Administration 
tackle a harder problem. 


control bill— 
ready 
A 
wage and hour bill, retaining the 
principle of a minimum 40-cent 
hour and a 40-hour 
week, is to be placed shortly be- 
fore the House Labor Committee. 


and the crop 


to 


is 


new 


maximum 


Chairman Norton, withholding 
details of the measure, says it is 
in more drastic 
than the measure which opposi- 
tion of Congressmen 
succeeded in blocking. Neverthe- 
less, she says it has the support 
of the Administration. 


some respects 


southern 


Additional relief for the un- 
employed is assured by the speed 
with which Congress is rushing 
through the $250,000,000 emer- 
gency relief bill. Passed quickly 
by the House, the only obstacle 
it faces in the Senate is the pos- 
sible opposition of the group of 
southerners who are conducting 
an apparently fili- 
buster against the anti-lynching 
bill. 


One of the filibusterers, Sena- 
tor Ellender, of Louisiana, has 
held the floor for days and still 
holds it, yielding for the transac- 
tion of other business only when 
assured by the Senate under the 
“unanimous consent” rule that in 
lose the 


successful 


so doing he does not 


floor. 


As long as opponents can talk 
against the anti-lynching bill no 
vote can be taken. A second at- 
tempt to invoke cloture having 
failed, Administration leaders are 
helpless to bring other business 
before the Senate without consent 
of the filibustering bloc unless 
the anti-lynching bill is aban- 
doned for the session. 


Relief for the needy business 














When prices toboggan | 
there’s trouble. When prices | 
skyrocket there’s trouble. | 
How to balance the price 
structure is the recurrent 
problem facing the White 
House. How the President 
expects to cope with the 
present situation in the light 
of his moves since 1933 is ex- 
plained, as are the views of 
backstage planners which do 
not always jibe. 





\VER since the hectic days that fol- 
E lowed March, 1933, culminating 
Feb. 18, of this year, President 
ysevelt has guided White House 


on 
Ro 
policy by the course of prices. 

The President decided rot long 
after taking office that prices were 
too low. So price controls and pro- 
duction were authorized in 
NRA codes, and the AAA set about 
trying t *k up the prices of farm 


controls 
» 3a 


the summer of 1933 some prices 


sh and some were low 


nd prices 

i the whole structure of recovery 
dive 

1 October came, Mr. Roosevelt 

i ina fireside radio chat dur- 

which he told the 

determined 


f 
O. 


he was 


course 
country that 
again to raise prices. If one means 
did not work, another would be tried, 
but in one way or another prices 
would be lifted. 

Gold buying and dollar devaluation 
followed this declaration, aiong with 
the vast CWA program of work re- 
lief for more than 4,000,000 individ- 
A drought in 1934 helped along 
prices of major farm 


uals 
the 
products. 


BALANCE, THE GOAL 

Just a year after his radio pro- 
nouncement, on Oetober 10, 1934, 
Mr. Roosevelt again discussed with 
newspaper men the general subject 
of prices. This time he explained 
that some prices had risen too high 
but that most prices still remained 
too low. In that conference the 
President also explained that his ob- 
jective was not the price level of 
1926 or of any other particular year. 
What he wanted was to get prices 
into vbalance and hold them there. 

Later WPA came into being as an- 
other means of priming the pump 
and of creating purchasing power 
sufficient to maintain a higher price 
level. 

Thereafter prices did rise and con- 
tinued to rise over a period of about 
White House pronounce- 

few and far between. 


rise in 


two years 
ments were 


man is assured by announcement 
of RFC Chairman Jones that his 
agency is ready, by direction of 
the President, to resume lending 
to business and industry which 
was suspended last October. The 
RFC has about a billion and half 
dollars available for lending, 
preferably through the nation’s 
banking system. But direct loans 
will be made, says Mr. Jones, if 
the necessity arises. 
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QUISCMAM A) 8 “BALANCED PRICES" AS THE BASIS 
FOR RECOVERY: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELTS FORMULA 


lars of bonus money was thrown 
into trade channels that already 
had been affected by WPA spend- 
ing and AAA suBsidies 


It was in December, 1936, that the 
Government's leading economists 
began to get worried by what was 
happening to prices. Signs of boom 
developments began to appear. 
War preparations in Europe compli- 
cated the picture. 

On April 2, 1937, President Roose- 
velt again utilized a press confer- 
ence to air his view on prices. Only 
this time the President warned that 
prices had gone too high. He re- 
ferred in particular to certain raw 
matcrial prices, such as copper and 
scrap iron 

Again the President accompanied 
his warning by action. The Govern- 
ment about curtailing its pump 
priming activities and to pull in sail 

And prices—of raw materials in 
particular—began to hit the tobog- 
gan. Prices of finished goods contin- 
ued to rise. The result was that farm- 
ers and other producers of raw ma- 
found that their dollars 
would not buy so much of the prod- 
ucts of the factories as they previ- 


set 


terials 


ously would buy. 
By August 
industrial 


turn 


whole structure of 
started to 


the 
production 
down. 

As business slowed, the President 
talked about prices being too high 
and about prices being too low. 
One day there would be the threat 
of anti-t prosecutions to force 
prices lower so that business could 
be helped. The next day there would 
be a promise of Government aid to 
prices higher so that business 
could be helped. 


A new 


“et 
rust 


get 


farm control law was 
pushed by the White House as a 
means for raising prices while a 
new anti-trust law was urged by the 
White House as a means for lower- 
ing prices. 


POLICY IS STATED 


The resulting confusion led to a 
suggestion to the Presiden: that he 
make a clear statement of admin- 
istration policy on the all-important 
subject of prices. 


What appears elsewhere on this 
page is that Presidential exposition, 
designed to tell the country what 
it is that the present administration 
is aiming to achieve. The central 
theme of that exposition is the need 
for a balance between groups of 
prices rather than the need for rais- 
ing or lowering all prices. 

But this time—with prices as much 
in the limelight as they were back in 
the hectic period of 1933—the White 
House is offering no magic formula 
for attaining now definitely 
stated goal. 


its 


In 1933 the formula called for re- 
ducing the gold content of the dol- 
lar. ‘This reduction was preceded by 
a program of gold buying at grad- 
ually rising prices until finally the 
Treasury paid $35 for each ounce of 
gold offered. Before March, 1933, the 
price had been $20.16 an ounce. The 
formula of that year also called for 
large scale spending of borrowed 
money as a means of increasing pur- 
chasing power and thereby indi- 
rectly affecting prices. 


NO RETURN OF OLD PLAN 


At this time 
nitely has ruled 
those methods. 


defi- 
to 


the President 
out a return 


Instead, according to his explana- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt intends, for the 
time being at least, to rely on private 
business to undertake on its own 
initiative a program of adjustment 
and of expansion that will make 
unnecessary any new large scale 
Government intervention. There is 
a bare hint that if this policy does 
not succeed the Government may 
later shift its policy into one of a 
more aggressive nature. 


Business men, on their part, con- 
tend that a chief reason why pri- 
vate industry is unable to make a 
sweeping price adjustment lies in 
the rigid cost of labor. Hourly wage 
rates are maintained at their 1937 
peak in many industries. 

The Government economists who 
helped to prepare the statement on 
prices that was accepted by Mr. 
Roosevelt say that the most impor- 
tant, and significant phase of the 
whole episode is represented by the 
President’s response to this conten- 
tion of business men. This re- 
Sponse is contained in the questions 
and answers quoted at the end of 
the outline of administration price 
policy. 

THE WAGE PROBLEM 

At this point, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“I notice that during downswings 
people speak of the need for flex- 
ible wages and feel that wages 
should fall. During recovery they 


[Continued on Page 9.] 
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——}# Then, in 1936, nearly two billion dol- + 


| 


‘HE President undertook the role as teacher at his press con- 
ference Feb. 18, instructing two hundred newspapermen, as 
he used a pointer and charts to illustrate what has been happen- 
ing tothe nation’s price structure. 
Mr. Roosevelt explained that the charts he was using were the 
ones that he was able to understand and the ones that he thought 
that people generally, who were not economists, could under- 


stand. 


The three principal charts referred to by the President and a 
description of their meaning are reproduced here: 
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HE chart reproduced above bears 
to the chart 
character of 


a relationship 
below showing the 
price dislocations 

Prosperity enjoyed when in- 
come of farmers and workers is in 
a balance with living costs that per- 
mits a free exchange of goods. 
That relationship prevailed during 
the 1920’s and in 1936 and 1937. 

Now, as the chart shows, farm in- 
come and the income of city work- 
ers is slipping downward while liv- 
ing costs are little changed. This 
means that city workers are fre- 
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quently losing jobs as industry cuts 
production to maintain prices. 

This also means that, as city 
workers lose jobs and have less to 
spend, there is a lowered demand 
for farm products and prices of 
those products tend to decline, 
thereby affecting farm income. 

If the cost of living went down 
with income then the balance could 
continue to be maintained, but the 
chart shows that the tendency is 
to maintain many prices in the face 
of a fall of consumer purchasing 
power. 





| THe Growinc Spreao Between Prices 
OF RAW MATERIALS AND FINISHEO ProouctTs 
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HE most important broad price 
dislocation, about which the 
President lectured, is that between 
raw materials—such as farm prod- 
ucts and mine _ products—and 
finished goods—such as steel and 
furniture and textiles. 
Above is the chart that 
how raw material prices are pull- 
ing away from the’ prices of finished 
goods just as they did after 1929. 
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Experience shows that periods of 
prosperity coincide with a balance 
between these two groups of prices 

The meaning of the growing dis- 
parity is that raw material pro- 
ducers find that the income from 
the sale of a unit of their product 
will buy less than it previously 
would of needed factory goods. Also 
raw material prices are less under 
control than finished goods prices. 
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A BOVE, in two charts, are shown 
A the records of price movements 
in some important finished ma- 
terials used in home construction. 
The charts show how prices of 
some materials hold rigidly over 
long periods of time in contrast to 
the sharply fluctuating prices of 
most raw materials and the sharply 


fluctuating total of farm and city 
worker income. 

President Roosevelt, in discussing 
these charts, emphasized the fact 
that in most cases these prices were 
equal to or higher than prices of 
similar products during the boom 
period of 1929. He attributed the 
falling off in vitally important home 
construction to that fact. 


+ 








The President's Views on Prices: 
His Own Questions and Answers 


HE country now is offered a for- + statements with a series of ques- 


mal statement of the National 
Government’s objectives in its at- 
tempts to influence the trend of 
prices. 

That statement was prepared for 
President Roosevelt by four of his 
principal advisers, with the aid of 
the Government’s leading econo- 
mists. It bears the President’s ap- 
proval and represents a middle-of- 
the road position. 

Mr. Roosevelt 


accompanied the 


~~ 


“This Administration has from 
the beginning pursued a_ policy 
designed to promote full employ- 
ment of our human and material 
resources. That continues to be 
our policy. The productive power 
of our workers and our resources, 
if fully utilized, can provide and 
maintain a national income far 
above any levels we have yet 
reached. 


PRICES A VITAL FACTOR 

“An important factor that de- 
termines whether we shall suc- 
ceed or be blocked in our endeavor 
to attain full employment and a 
high level of income is the be- 
havior of prices. In this connec- 
tion careful attention must be 
given to: (1) The relations of the 
prices of various groups of com- 
modities to each other; (2) the 
relations between commodity price 
levels and the levels of debt bur- 
dens and costs; (3) the direction 
and rate of movement of the 
general price level. To further its 
broad objective, the Administra- 
tion has, therefore, in its agricul- 
tural, industrial, and monetary 
programs necessarily been con- 
cerned both with the relation of 
the prices of groups of specific 
commodities to each other and 
with the movement of the gen- 
eral price level. 

“The measures employed at any 
given time to further this policy 
must fit the needs of that time. 
A year ago there was ground for 
concern that a too rapid rise in the 
prices of some commodities was 
encouraging a speculative boom. 
During the past six months, on the 
other hand, the general price level 
and industrial activity have been 
declining. Government _ policy 
must be directed to reversing this 
deflationary trend. 


BALANCE IS OBJECTIVE 

“This does not mean that all 
prices should advance, nor that 
the rise should be rapid. Prices 
of different groups of products 
must be brought into balanced re- 
lations to one another Some 
prices and some costs are still too 
high to promote that balanced re- 
lationship between prices that 1s 
necessary for sustained recovery. 
Continued high prices of many 
of the commodities not subject to 
highly competitive market forces 
intensified the downward pressure 
on all other prices. Those indus- 
tries that have maintained prices 
and curtailed output shculd seek 
the restoration of profits through 
increased rather than’ through 
restricted output. 

“The prices of some items are 
Still at the highest levels reached 
in 1937; some are even higher 
than in 1929. When high prices 
sharply curtail sales there is real 
danger. This is shown by our re- 
cent experience with nousing. A 
year ago there was a serious short- 
age. We had unused productive 
resources ample to overcome the 
shortage. ‘Yet all the major ele- 
ments in housing costs advanced 
so Sharply by the Spring of 1937 
as to kill a promising expansion 
of activity in an industry whose 
restoration is vital to continued 
recovery. 


+ The Questions 


FTER reading the above pre- 

pared statement, Mr. Roose- 
velt told newspaper men that he 
had anticipated their questions 
and had asked himself a series of 
questions for which he had an- 
swers prepared. Newspaper men 
interposed questions of their own 
that also were answered. 


The exchange of questions and 
answers follows, with the replies of 
the President paraphrased: 

Question: What is to be done to 
give effect to this statement of price 
policy? 

Answer: The problem is being 
attacked at many points. Many ele- 
ments in the recovery program al- 


The President's Statement 





tions and answers, which he offered 
to newspaper men during a press 
conference on Feb. 18. The questions 
and answers are paraphrased be- 
cause there is a rule against quot- 
ing the President directly. 

In what follows there is the full 
text of the statement released by the 
White House and a full report of the 
questions and answers that follow- 
ed the reading of that statement, 


+ 


“For industries, such as agricul- 
ture, that operate at a high level 
of capacity even when business ac- 
tivity is at low levels, the restora- 
tion of profits must come pri- 
marily through higher prices. 
Higher prices in such industries 
and increased output in other in- 
dustries will, by increasing profits, 
encourage new investment in re- 
placement and expansien of 
equipment. This is necessary to 
full recovery. 

“The average family will bene- 
fit from the business recovery 
which a balanced price structure 
will foster. Increased employment 
and more. continuous income 
should much more than offset any 
increase in the cost of living. Re- 
cently wholesale prices have de- 
clined markedly, yet that decline 
has been reflected in the cost of 
living only to a very slight degre. 
A moderate rise in wholesale 
prices at this time should only 
Slightly affect living costs. In- 
comes of most families will in- 
crease while the cost of what the 
housewife buys should show little 
change. The average family will 
enjoy a higher standard Of living. 


SPECULATION HARMFUL 

“It is clear that in the present 
situation a moderate rise in the 
general price level is desirable, 
and that this rise need not and 
should not extend to all prices. 
The rise should take place in and 
must be mainly confined to classes 
of commodities whose prices are 
too low. These include most of 
those raw materials and finished 
products which are produced 
and sold under highly competi- 
tive conditions. Such rise must 
not be so sharp or continue so 
long as to lead to a repetition of 
the unhealthy speculative condi- 
tions of a year ago. That sharp 
rise in prices encouraged specula- 
tive inventory buying which, com- 
bined with the decline in hous- 
ing construction, laid much of the 
ground for the present recession. 
We must do everything we can 
to prevent this from happening 
again, 

“Our program seeks a balanced 
system of prices such as will pro- 
mote a balanced expansion in 
production. Our goal is a con- 
Stantly increasing national in- 
come through increasing produc- 
tion and employment. This is 
the way to increase the real in- 
come of consumers. 


| “POLICY OF ABUNDANCE” 
“This is not a policy of restric- 
| tion; it is a policy of abundance, 

“Our agricultural, industrial, 
housing and monetary programs 
have been and will be directed 
toward this end.” 

This statement was prepared 
at the President’s request by: 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; 

Henry A./Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture; 

Frances Perkins, 
Labor; 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; and 
economists of various executive 
departments. 


Secretary of 


and Answers + 


+ ready are functioning to produce a 





better balance between prices. The 
new farm law will help. There is 
hope that the new housing program 
will have an effect. The expanded 
relief program, with its $250.000,00e 
additional, should be helptui. 

Question: Does this mean infla- 
tion? 

Answer: NO! The problem is to 
help restore a balance in the price 
structure. 

Question: Is there going to be 
further devaluation of the dollar? 

Answer: NO! 

Question: Was the Treasury’s ac- 
tion earlier this week modifying its 


[Continued on Page 9.] 
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With the Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Drafting New Tax Bills. Administra- 
tion Wage-Hour Measure Ready. 
More Millions for Relief 





WO of the Administration’s major objectives 

are springing into life. One is the tax revi- 
sion program, a month or so behind schedule for 
report to the House, and the other is the contro- 
versial wage-hour bill, a left-over from the special 
session and to be replaced with a new Adminis- 
tration draft. Meantime, retrenchment in ap- 
propriations has been discarded and costs of 
government are running high. 


Taxes: 
Ways and Means Committee Chairman Dough- 


ton tells the President the tax bill will be ready 
to come up in the House within a couple of weeks, 
and, according to the tall Carolinian, the Presi- 
dent is greatly pleased. 

The bill's purpose is to revise the revenue struc- 
ture by correcting inequities in the undivided 
profits tax, to soften the capital gains structure 

A last-minute compromise was modification of 
the proposed tax on closely-held corporations— 
those held by families or by a few persons—with 
an exemption of companies earning up to $75,000 
a year. Such a modified tax, according to com- 
mittee sponsors, will produce between $25,000,000 
and $45,000,000 a year. 


Labor: 

An Administration wage-hour bill, retaining 
the essential principles of the Black-Connery 
bill, which the Senate passed and the House re- 
jected, will be before the House Committee on 
Labor Feb. 24, according to Chairman Norton 
(Dem.), of New Jersey. 


Appropriations: 

The quarter of a billion dollar appropriation 
program for additional relief until July 1 is on 
the way toward the White House. The House 
passed it by almost unanimous vote, the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations will report it this 
week. WPA Acting Director Williams gives as- 
surance the sum will be adequate. 


National Defense: 

The President’s naval expansion program is 
ready for House consideration. The Naval Af- 
fairs Committee hearings are nearly ended and 
House leaders tentatively have agreed to give 
the bill right of way on the floor this week. (De- 
tailed article on Page 5.) 

The House Committee on Military Affairs voted 
into Chairman May’s pending anti-war profiteer- 
ing bill a provision for universal draft of man- 
power in wartime. The committee favorably re- 
ported to the House bills to establish the regular 
army reserve with an anticipated strength of 
75,000 within five years and to increase the num- 
ber of regular army officers from 12,500 to 14,659. 


Judiciary: 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary post- 
poned another vote on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to grant equal rights to women 
until the full committee can examine the testi- 
mony taken by the sub-committee, without defi- 
nite date for committee action. 

The committee also indefinitely postponed ac- 
tion on the Burke resolution for investigation of 
the Wagner Labor Act and its administration. 
Its subcommittee, after testimony, made a favor- 
able report to the full committee on the nomina- 
tion of Robert H. Jackson to be Solicitor General 
of the United States. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary ap- 
proved a bill extending the Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage moratorium for two years. 


Reorganization: 

A revised bill by Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, to empower the President to re- 
organize and coordinate government agencies was 
reported to the Senate by the special Committee 
on Government Reorganization. It would estab- 
lish a Cabinet-headed Department of Welfare, to 
promote public health, unemployment relief, pro- 
mote education, protect consumers and aid the 
needy. It would create a National Resource Plan- 
ning Board of five members and would replace tiie 
Civil Service Commission with a Civil Service 
Administration and a consulting civil service ad- 
visory board. It would replace the Comptroller 
General with an Auditor General and would make 
the Budget Director subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. The President could coordinate functions 
within a Department but not abolish or transfer 
in entirety the functions of any executive de- 
partment or major agency. The President would 
have until June 30, 1940, to make the changes. 
The original proposal to change the Interior De- 
partment to Department of Conservation was 
omitted. 


Roads: 


A Senate Banking and Currency subcommittee 
begins hearings February 23 on the Bulkley bill 
to authorize construction of an $8,000,000,000 
transcontinental toll highway system. 


Status of Major Bills 


Public Law 430 (H. R. 8505), AAA farm bill; Presi- 
dent signed, Feb. 16. 

H. R. 9544, Annual appropriations, Department of 
State, Justice, Commerce, Labor; Passed House, 
Feb. 18 

H. J. Res. 596, The $250,000,000 relief appropria- 
tions; House passed, Feb. 16. 

S. 1077, Increased powers to FTC: House adopted 
conference report, Feb. 14. 

H. R. 9379, To cancel RFC obligations ($2,500,000,- 
000) incurred in supplying relief funds; Congress 
completed action Feb. 17. 

S. 3452, Extending lending authority of Disaster 
Loan Corporation through 1938, to aid in California 
floods; Senate passed, Feb. 16. 

H. J. Res. 591. Appropriating $2,000,000 to control 
grasshoppers and other pests; Passed House Feb. 16. 


———-+ 
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—Harris & Ewing 


WHILE THE VICE PRESIDENT’S WIFE ATE TURKEY, MR. GARNER “TALKED TURKEY” 


ILD TURKEY was the main course at the Senate ladies luncheon 
where Mrs. Ellison Smith, wife of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, was the hostess. Among those present, left to right: Mrs. John 
Nance Garner, wife of the Vice President; Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Cordell 
Hull, wife of the Secretary of State, and Mrs. Pat Harrison, wife of 


the Senator from Mississippi. 


FTER inspecting a couple of 45-calibre pistols, formerly owned 
by Jesse James, famed bandit of another generation, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner playfully tries his “stickup” technique on Senator Harry 
Truman of Missouri, present owner of the guns. 
secured the guns from a doctor’s wife, whose husband received them 


Senator Truman 


in payment for medical services rendered one of the James boys. 





(JQCISGIVALAI8. CONGRESS TOYS WITH BILLIONS: 
MORE FUNDS FOR FARMERS AND THE JOBLESS 


—— action on the crop control bill and a + measure as it came to him from Congress, Presi- 


prompt start toward providing a quarter 
billion dollars more for relief—these were the 
major accomplishments of a Congress week dur- 
ing which the House was occupied chiefly with 
appropriation measures and the Senate, except 
in brief intervals, listened to rambling speeches 
in the anti-lynching filibuster. 


To the President's request for a $250,000,000 
deficiency appropriation to carry WPA through 
the fiscal year ending July 1, the House gave 
quick response. Five days after Mr. Roose- 
velt stated his wishes, in a letter to Speaker 
Bankhead, the desired funds were voted, 253 
to 23, after a single day of debate. 


Beaten were all but one attempted amend- 
ment—that of Representative Lanham (Dem.), 
of Texas, to bar aliens from WPA assistance 
unless they prove they have filed their first 
naturalization papers or are veterans of Ameri- 
can wars, 


An attempt by Representative Voorhis 
(Dem.), of California, to swell the appropria- 
tion to $400,000,000 was voted down together 
with attempted amendments by Representative 
Beiter (Rep.), of New York, to prevent WPA 
spending any more for heavy equipment; and 
by Representative Dies (Dem.), of Texas, to 
turn over all building construction to PWA. 


Representative Bacon (Rep.), of New York, 
proposed an amendment providing that none of 
the appropriation should be used “for political 
purposes.” 


“We have ll 


charges made in the pub- 
IN RELIEF SYSTEM lic press,” he said, “that 


MEETS DEFEAT relief funds have been 


used and put into certain States and districts 
prior to elections and primaries for the obvious 
purpose of influencing these elections. . . . It 
seems to me this Congress could very well put 
its stamp of disapproval on the use of Federal 
money for political purposes.” 

Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, 
prevented the Bacon amendment from coming 
to a vote, by geting a parliamentary ruling 
against it on the ground that it was not germane 
to the bill. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the Capitol, 
Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, in- 
troduced a joint resolution for “nonpartisan ad- 
ministration” of relief funds by a proposed new 
Federal board of five members. The preamble 
of the resolution declared there is 
danger” that relief funds may be used for politi- 
cal purposes. 

The Senate began its week by taking final ac- 
tion on the crop control bill conference report, 
which was approved, 56 to 31. The roll call 
showed 53 Democrats, two Republicans and one 
Independent in favor of the measure and 17 
Democrats, 11 Republicans, two Farmer-La- 
borites and one Progressive opposed. 

Charges that the bill would give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture autocratic powers of un- 
precedented scope were hurled against the bill. 
Its friends retorted that the economic plight 
of agriculture is such as to require the far- 
reaching national program proposed. (For trans- 
script of debate, see Col 5.) In signing the 


seen 


BAN ON “POLITICS” 


“grave 


dent Roosevelt issued a statement defending and 
commending its purposes. 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILL A second attempt to 
CLOTURE TO HALT end the Southern flli- 


buster against the anti- 
FILIBUSTER FAILS lynching bill by apply- 


ing a cloture rule failed when a resolution for 
that purpose, requiring a two-thirds majority 
vote for adoption, was rejected, 46 to 42. Thirty- 





For six million farmers and twice 
| that many jobless, the heart of Con- 
Result, a 
half billion dollars a year of prospec- 


gress throbs concernedly. 


tive crop control benefits; a quarter 
billion dollars more for relief, assured 
as result of the latest legislative week's 
work on Capitol Hill. And mingled 


with domestic concerns, law-makers | 





| take varying note of ominous develop- 
| ments abroad. 


four Democrats, 10 Republicans, one Farmer- 
Laborite, and one Independent voted against it. 








In the hour of debate on the resolution, Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, anti-lynch- 
ing bill sponsor, accused a “comparatively small 
group” of trying to block the majority will. 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, generalissi- 
mo of the filibuster, who consumed all the time 
allotted to cloture opponents, retorted that Sen- 
ator Wagner was seeking to “intimidate” Sena- 
tors and to gag opposition to a bill the nation 
disapproves. 

“Senators need not stick their heads in the 
sand and imagine they are ostriches,” he shouted. 
“The people of the country do not want this 
bill, ... They want the mask torn off. They 
want this hooded bill, with its mask and its 
gown, to be exposed to the public view. That 
He defended the 
protracted discussion as one designed to pro- 
vide enlightenment on “matters which affect the 
very foundations of our Republic.” 


is what we have been doing.” 


“It is politically immaterial to me, so far as 
I am personally concerned, whether this bill 
passes or not,” declared Majority Leader 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. But he held that, 
though filibustering Senators were not blame- 
worthy for taking advantage of the rules, it was 
high time, after six weeks of discussion, to end 
the debate. He twitted tHe Republicans for 
professing to favor the bill yet being unwilling 
to vote for cloture on the excuse that they 
needed to protect their minority rights, 

Minority Leader McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
responded that the Democrats, with 80 Senators, 
could have no alibi for not passing the bill and 
suggested it could be pasesd if the President 
got behind it. Senator Barkley retorted that 
Senator McNary was “trying to play a little 
cheap politics by pretending that the White 
House could control this proposition.” 

Second defeat of cloture was understood to 
presage an early move to set aside the anti- 


+ 





lynching bill and end prospects for action on 
it at this session. Meanwhile, Louisiana’s Sen- 
ator Ellender (Dem.), continued to occupy the 
floor with a long discussion of race conditions in 
various parts of the country. 


A joint resolution ask- 
ing President Roosevelt 


ARMS CONFERENCE 
PROPOSAL GIVEN 


COOL RECEPT to take the initiative in 
CEPTION summoning an_interna- 
tional naval _ limitation conference was 


simultaneously introduced in both Houses by 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, and Representa- 
tive Maverick (Dem.), of Texas. Indications 
*are that White House opposition will lead to its 
being pigeonholed in committees. Both Sena- 
tor Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, heading the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Rep- 
resentative McReynolds (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, made statements, believed to reflect the of- 
ficial Administration viewpoint, in opposition to 
the King-Maverick proposal. (See “Tide of 
World Affairs,” Page 5, and “Question of the 
Week,” Page 11). 


As the House Naval Affairs Committee con- 
tinued to take testimony on the billion-dollar 
Navy bill, disparity in costs of military pre- 
paredness and diplomatic preparedness was 
strikingly emphasized when a supply bill was 


brought into the House calling for an appro-. 


priation of $16,608,750 to finance all the func- 
tions of the State Department and its diplomatic 
and consular services for the coming year. The 
bill also called for annual operating funds of 
$42,22%745 for the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Judiciary, $46,899,660 for the De- 
partment of Commerce, and $24,332,950 for the 
Department of Labor. 

In debate on this and other measures during 
the week there was considerable partisan 
skirmishing, indicating a growing conscious- 
ness of Congressmen that the next election cam- 
paign is just around the corner. 

Both houses passed a bill removing $2,700,- 
000,000 from RFC books as unrecoverable— 
sums advanced to other Government agencies 
and for relief. Vice President Garner gaveled 
it through the Senate so fast that Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, protested the Sen- 
ate was running a “three-second laundry” to 
wash up the obligations. He insisted on an 
itemization of the cancelled indebtedness, to 
show “the extent to which Congress has used the 
resources of the RFC to finance relief and sub- 
sidy and benefits, and frequently in situations 
when it did not care to confess that it was mak- 
ing a direct draft upon the resources of the 
taxpayers.” 

Supported by the State Department, a joint 
resolution to ban picketing of foreign embassies 
and legations at Washington has passed Con- 
gress and received the President’s signature. It 
was introduced after protest demonstrations 
had been staged in the vicinity of the Italian 
and Japanese embassies. 

Having the support of 75 Representatives as 
co-authors, a bill designed to tax chain stores 
out of existence was introduced by Representa- 
tive Patman (Dem.), of Texas. It would levy 
heavy excise taxes on chains of more than nine 
stores. 











New Crop Controls: 
Are They Autocratic? 


“Regimentation” or “salvation” of 
farmers? Powers of Secretary of 
Agriculture. Clashes in Senate. 





NDING its long three-month journey through 
E Congress, the Administration farm control 
bill reached the stage of final passage with ape 
proval of the joint conference committee report 
by a Senate vote of 56 to 31, in a division that 
broke down party and sectional lines 

The bill was hotly assailed by opponents who 
protested that it launches the Federal Governe 
ment into a dangerous program of bureaucratic 
regimentation and gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture autocratic powérs 

It was staunchly defended by supporters who 
contended that the economic plight of agricul- 
ture is so serious as to demand far-reaching na- 


tional control legislation. Excerpts from the 
final day’s debate: 
Senator McApoo (Dem.), of California: I am 


frank to say that I do not think the Federal 
Government has any right to go on a man’s 
farm... and measure off that farm and tell the 
farmer what he can plant....Ido not think the 
bill is constitutional 

Senator Borau (Rep.), of Idaho: If the farmer 
raises all he desires to raise, what does the bill 
do about it? 


NON-COOPERATION PENALTIES 

SENATOR Pore (Dem.), of Idaho: In the first 
place, if he pays no attention to the soil-con- 
servation program and does not participate, he 
will not get soil-conservation benefit payments. 
...I1f he does sell more, the only penalty is that 
he pays the tax for selilng in excess of his mar- 
keting quota. 

Senator BoraH: In other words, he is shut off 
the market, the market is closed to him beyond 
the amount which has béen assigned to him. 

SENATOR McNary (Rep.), of Oregon: The pene 
alty in the case of wheat, for selling in excess of 
the marketing quota is 15 cents a bushel, and a 
similar sum in the case of corn. 

SENATOR Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska: If there 
is no penalty, what good are the provisions in 
the bill? ... 

SenatoR McNary: The bill gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture more power than has ever before 
been given to a ministerial office in this country. 
... The bill makes the Secretary of Agriculture 
the autocrat of the breakfast table. He prac- 
tically controls the price of everything consumed 
on the table 

This bill is designed wholly to create scarcity 
in production. ...If we have a drought in 1938 
or 1939 or 1940 ... we shall find it necessary to 
import into this country millions and millions of 
bushels of wheat and corn, and large quantities 
of cattle and livestock and dairy products and 
other rural products... 


BROAD REGULATORY POWERS 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of California: Every 
farm bill that has been before us in twenty-odd 
years I have voted for.... But no bill yet has ens 
deavored to take the farmers of this land by the 
scruff of the neck and tell them what they must 
do and how they shall do it.... 

SeNnaTOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky: Does 
the Senator from California approve the Republi- 
can party platform of 1932 favoring the control 
of production? ... 

SENATOR JOHNSON: I am not one of those 
hide-bound persons of either party. ...I do not 
give a tinker’s most profane word what the plat- 
form of the Republican party was in 1932, and I 
know the Democrats feel the same way about 
the platform they adopted in 1932.... This bill, 
placing the power that it does in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, alters the economy 
of this country, and alters our democracy. ... 
This sort of thing will enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment... to adopt regimentation for all in- 
dustry. Against that I protest 

SENATOR BurRKE (Dem.), of Nebraska: The 
farmer who does not choose tc be a cooperator, 
who wishes to farm in his own way, will find him- 
self denied the right to share in many of the 
benefits paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States from a tax fund to which he has con- 
tributed. ... 

SENATOR Pope: Does the Senator take the posi- 
tion that if the great majority of the farmers de- 
sire to cooperate in a program to reduce produc- 
tion, with the idea of increasing the price,... 
the so-called “chiselers” should be treated in the 
same way as the cooperators under the law? 

SENATOR BuRKE: I do not call a “chiseler” the 
independent farmer who wants to farm accord- 
ing to his own ideas rather than those of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I call him an inde- 
pendent, free-born farmer. 


AN ATTEMPT TO LIFT PRICES 

Senator Minton (Dem.), of Indiana. There 
was a time when farmers of this country farmed 
just as they pleased—so what? We had in my 
section of the country 8-cent corn, 2-cent hogs, 
and 20-cent wheat, and prices along similar lines, 
If we want to go back to that condition the 
farmers should farm as they please. ... 

Senator Pope: The farmers of the country are 
occupying an unequal position in our economic 
system... . . This disparity of agriculture is a 
mighty serious matter. It means foreclosure of 
mortgages, a low standard of living, disappoint- 
ment, distress, and ultimate bankruptcy. A tre- 
mendous responsibility rests upon Congress to 
remedy this situation. ... 

SENATOR BaRKLEY: The only way in which 
any such problem can be handled is by national 
legislation. ... The only way to prevent a surplus 
is to prevent it. It is not possible to prevent 
anything except by making it impossible for it to 
be produced. ... 

This is an honest effort to meet the demand 
of the American farmer, and while it may not 
be any more perfect than other legislation has 
been, I express the honest conviction that it is 
the best farm bill that has ever been acted on 
by the American Congress in an effort to deal 
with a great problem of American life. 

(Note: The bill was signed by the President 
Feb. 16.) 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


From America’s rearmament ark, tossed on the floodtide 
of world-wide war fears, is the time ripe to send forth a peace 
dove, for a naval limitation conference? “Yes” and “no,” say 


leaders 


As the arms race rushes on, Europe is stunned 


by a new Hitler coup, bringing Austria under his dictatorial 


thumb. 


1\% OULD summoning a naval limi- 
tation conference check the 
t rearmament race? 
question comes to tne 
American discussion 
world-wide prepara- 
It takes shape ina 
duced Con 

by Senator King (Dem.), of 

and Representative Maverick 
(Dem.), of Texas, asking the Presi- 
tt an ll 


Sur- 
ution 


aent » try to initiate iterna- 


tional conference to be convened at 
Washington with the purpose of at- 
naval agree- 
interest of world peace 
from 


un- 


tempting 
ments “in the 

and the relie!l of 
the burdens of inordinate 
necessary expenditures for the pro- 


armaments.” 


l » +4 
ait NALIONS 


and 


vision of 
In his Jan. 28 message to Con- 

1] for the new 

can Navy 


Roosevelt 


billion- 
expansion 


had 


President 


sa peaceful nation, cannot 

yt abandon active search 
agreement among the na- 
o limit armaments and end 


evident, how- 
Executive re- 
unpropiti- 
na- 


made 
Chief 
present aS an 
initiate a 


SOON Was 
that the 


the 


ever, 
gards 
ous time for trying to 


val conference 


THE TIME NOT RIPE? 

In st believed to 
the White House viewpoint, Senator 
Pittm (Dem.', of Nevada, and 
Representative McReynolds ‘(Dem.), 
of Tennessee, chairmen of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and the House 
Foreign Affairs commit 
spectively, came flatly against 
the King-Maverick proposal. 
objecied 


atements reflect 


lees 


re- 


OUL 


Pittman 


Japan 
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American efforts 

1 of our rights in 
delay 
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needlessly 
rican 
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tive McReynolds, emer- 
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Maverick-King 
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the solution, 
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t the Tokio gov- 

Willing to give 

information on its battelship- 

building plans “if approached unof- 


Ny 
Cialis 


SMOKE SCREEN 
State Depart: 


ed, however, 


FROM JAPAN? 
en indi- 
arded 


officials 
tney 
tions as 
to delay 
The 


became 
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tration plainer t 


I of push- 
gram for a 20 per 
though with ef- 


apprehensions 
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national polici 

Hull sent a | I 
Ludlow (Dem.), of Ind 
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} ms by 
nor did President 
conferen 
’ was being built up in 


Olli 
Roose- 


Navy 
ce statement 


of po 
‘ks on America 

ic and Pacific 
ATTACK BY REP. FISH 
After going on the air with 
speech accusing President R 


velt of fomeniing ¢ wal 


idle 


ps) 
ogy” and of 
proposals as tl 1eutrality bill, the 
consideration the Ludlow war ref- 
erendum and the calling vl a new 
conference i 
ments,” Representative 
of New York 
member of the House 
fairs Comm was the 
principal witness at 
hearings on the naval bill. 
In his testimony he charged the 
Administration is embarking on a 
dangerous new foreign policy of “po- 


? . 
said he 


Fisn (Rep.), 
minority 
Af- 

week’s 
ym mittee 


ranking 
Foreign 


ittee, 


licing 
feared 
ments. 


would lead to war in 
If America’s naval policy is 


+ purely 


defensive, we do not need a 
Navy 60 cent greater than Ja- 
pan’s, in a 5-3 ratio, he declared, 
and urged the summoning of a lim- 
itation conference. 

Mr. Fish was sharply 
amined by friends of the bill in the 
committee, where Representative 
Scott (Dem.), of California, a com- 
mittee member, urged as a reason 
for building up the Navy the peril 
of a concerted effort by Germany, 
Italy and Japan to “spread fascism” 
in the United States. 

Following Mr. Fish on the witness 
stand, Rear Admiral William G. Du- 
Bose, Chief of Naval Construction, 
gave a breakdown of costs, indicat- 
ing that, exclusive of the 1,000 air- 
planes contemplated, the total cost 
of the proposed naval expansion 
program would be $1,050,000,000. 
Chairman Vinson (Dem.), of Geor- 
previously had estimated the 
including planes, at 


per 


cross-€X- 


gia, 
entire 
$800,000,000. 


AN ADMIRAL REBUKED 

Outside the committee room, pros 
and cons of the bigger Navy program 
continued to be vigorously debated. 
In a statement to the press, Rear 
Admiral Clark H.. Woodward, com- 
mandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
warned that the United States might 
become “the Ethiopia or China of 
the Western Hemisphere” and that 
European debtor nations might con- 
ceive the “idea of taking by force a 
dawdling unprepared United States 
together with many more billions in 
money.” He followed this with an 
address to Army and Navy chap- 
lains criticizing clergymen who op- 
pose the bigger Navy program as 
having permitted themselves to be- 
come tools of “professional paci- 
” and “radical internationalists.’ 
rebuke from Idaho's 
(Rep.), ranking mi- 
uority member of the Senate For- 
eion Relations Committee. who 
called these utterances “highly un- 
reasonable and improper.” 


cost, 


fists 
This drew a 
Senator Borah 


Admirals, the Senator declared, 
“do not make our national policies” 
and “it is not for them to seek to 
excite fears by putting out sheer 
ridiculous propaganda.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, also gave 

statement deploring propa- 

that tends to create sus- 
picion and distrust between the 
United States and Japan. But he 
declared America needs a_ bigger 
Navy than Japan, on a continuing 
5-3 ratio, to keep open our trade 
routes to the Far East and guaran- 
tee access to essential war supplies 
there that are needed “to maintain 
our present industrial civilization.” 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Mrs. Roosevelt added her indorse- 
ment to the big Navy program in a 
conference statement, saying 
we still live In a world where force 
is the only voice which carries con- 
and weight with certain 


chusetts, 


press 


viction 
groups.” 

Other events of the week having 
bearing on our foreign relations in- 
cluded: 

Participation of three 
States cruisers in the 0} 
Great Britain's new powerful naval 
base at Singapore 


United 
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State Department and Con- 
gress leaders, reported to have dis- 
cussed reopening the war debt ques- 
tion, though without reaching defi- 
nite conclusions. 

A liberal Congress bloc’s continued 
opposition to the Shepard-May 
universal conscription bill as “a 
surrender by Congress, in advance, 
to a war dictatorship.” Opponents 
have delayed a report on the bill by 
the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

Reports that certain South Ameri- 
can nations may shortly seek a na- 
val and military alliance with the 
United States. 

Proposals, directed to the Presi- 
dent and Congress in a memorial 
sponsored by the American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, asking mod- 
ification of the Neutrality Act to 
permit American arms and muni- 
tions shipments to the Spanish 
loyalists. 

Demand by Representative Teig- 
han (Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota 
and others that the United States 
stop shipments of war materials to 
aggressors, which Mr. Teighan said 
included increasing war shipments 
to Japan during 1937. In this con- 


+ 
| 


Wide World 
RAISING THE FLEET ANTE 


Rear Admiral William G. DuBose, 
says that the $800,000,000 estimate for 
naval expansion is too low, that 
the total cost will probably run to 
$1,050,000,000. 





nection, at Tokio organization was 
begun of a society to be called the 
Allied Comrades on American Pol- 


+ icy, to express Japanese apprecia- + 


tion for non-invocation of the 


American Neutrality Act. 
- @.2% 


HITLER AND AUSTRIA 
|* EUROPE, overshadowing 
other events of the week, was 
Chancellor Hitler’s dramatic and 
Stunning coup forcing Austrian co- 
operation with Germany on a basis 
almost approximating the Anschluss, 
or political union, long desired by 
German leaders but banned by the 
Treaty of Versailles and resisted by 
Austrian statesmanship. 

The Fuehrer, who rose to German 
dictatorship from beginnings as an 
Austrian paper-hanger, has added 
practical dominance of his native 
land to the autocratic sway he 
wields over Germany. By forcing 
Nazi key-men into Austria’s cabinet, 
he gains control of Austrian police 
and administration of justice and 
can play a large hand in directing 
Austrian foreign policy. The ban is 
removed on the Austrian Nazi party 
and Nazis are restored to positions 
in the army and the civil adminis- 
tration. 

An Austro-German customs union 


all 


and coordination of the armies of 
the two powers, with possible Aus- 
trian alliance in the German-spon- 
sored “anti-communist” pact, are 
the next possible developments fore- 
seen. Thus in defiance of England 
and France, against the will of 
the Austrian leacers, and with the 
quiet acquiescence of Italy, which 
formerly opposed Austro-German 
union, Herr Hitler apparently has 
accomplished by high-powered dip- 
lomacy what Prince Bismarck had 
to use a war and the battle of Sa- 
dowa to achieve in his early Ger- 
man unification efforts in 1866. 
Though a bloodless victory, the Hit- 
ler coup was not achieved without 
apparent threats of German military 
invasion of the weaker neighboring 
nation. 

France and Britain look on dis- 
mayed but unwilling or unable to 
offer effective opposition to the dic- 
tator’s latest triumph. Apprehen- 
sions are expressed that other Cen- 
tral European nations, notably 
Czechoslovakia, will next feel the 
strong-arm pressure of Nazification 
efforts, in a program of extending 
Germany political dominance rem- 
iniscent of pre-war pan-Germanism 


NEW PLANS TO CHECK THE NAVAL RACE 


that the Kaiser and his imperial 
leaders were unable to accomplish in 
the years before 1914. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. New Farm Control Act 


2. Treasury's New Gold Ruling 


3. Fixing of Soft Coal Prices 


HE Farm Surplus Control Act, signed by the 
President Feb. 16, meets with scant approval 

in the commenting newspapers, 85 per cent of 
which denounce it as most despotic legislation. 
The minority (15 per cent) accept it as justified 
in its regulation of farming practices, declaring 
that only through government regulation can the 
individual farmers secure adequate returns in 


marketing their crops. 





In opposition is declared that bureaucracy 
reaches an extreme example in this measure 

The prediction is made that the law will prob- 
ably have to face a test in the courts. It is held 
to be significant that its passage was opposed 
by the National Grange. 


The New Federal Gold Policy 


CTION by the Federal Treasury in desteriliz- 

ing future gold imports is styled by nearly 
all commenting newspapers as a minor move, 
which will relieve the Government of Lhe neces- 
sity of borrowing for the purchase of gold. It 
will have little effect on the existing business re- 
cession, these editors say 

The genera! purport of these comments is that 
the action may effect a mild psychological credit 
inflation, but few predict that any harm will be 
done thereby to the country’s business. 

Some editors recall that the original action in 
sterilizing gold was taken at a time of rapid 
recovery and that it was intended to prevent a 
tendency to inflation. In reversing this policy 
in this present recession, they conclude that the 
need of dealing with runaway markets no longer 
€X1Sts 

The provision that only ‘gold imports in excess 
of $100,000,000 each quarter of a year will be 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-H 
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rd Newspapers 





bought for inactive account will increase 
bank reserves. It is declared by some 
that such reserves already are adequate. 


surplus 
editors 


Future of Coal Commission 


a the view of 30 per cent of commenting news- 
papers, the court decision against the 
method by which the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission fixed minima prices, may arouse a 
controversy fatal to a continuance of the Com- 
mission. 

But the majority of such newspapers (70 per 
cent) argue that the order of the court, requir- 
ing hearings be held before price schedules are 
established, can and should be complied with 
as soon as possible. In that way, they say, the 
usefullness of the Commission, established to re- 
vive the soft coal industry, may be continued 
and the purpose for which it was set up be as- 
sured. 

Arguments against continuance of the Com- 
mission are based on the allegation that price 
fixing may add $60,000,000 to the country’s coal 
bills, and, especially in the case of the railroads 
create hardships for consumers. 

It is observed that the decision by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals did not affect the Standing ot 
the Commission, and the industry, according to 
the majority of the press, needs assistance from 
the Commission. 
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BIG NAVY PROGRAM: AN EDITORIAL APPRAISAL 
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7 conviction that Japan is expanding her ' 
navy beyond her need in the conflict with os a 

China leads 70 per cent of commenting news- ‘ _aerer aust 

papers to indorse the proposed American naval “AND Save 

program. The minority (30 per cent) argues WEAR AND TEAR 

that the world situation does not justify any- ON THE HINGES 

thing more than a moderate defensive policy. 








Editors who advocate a navy for both Ameri- 
can coasts, with big ships and big guns, declare 
that the spirit of aggression in Japan lzaves 
open no other course. Those opposed to navy 
enlargement, argue that war is not imminent and 
urge another world arms conference. 

Japan’s refusal to give information of her 
naval plans is condemned by the first group. 
The other group find her action justified, say- 
ing she is not bound by any treaty to do so. 





MAYBE WE'D °) 










n> 





of war. 





“The only possible conclusion to draw,” as- 
serts the Salt Lake Deseret News (Ind.), “is 
that Japan has ambitions elsewhere than China. 


Cartoonist Herblock jor the N. E. A. Service 


After Getting It All Sealed Up! 





The navy does her no good in China. Such be- 
ing the case we must look to our own defense.” 





Commenting upon the 
theory of Chairman Vin- 
HAS SECURED IN son of the House Naval 
NAVY EXPANSION Affairs Committee that , 


the country should maintain two fleets, one for 
the Atlantic, the other for the Pacific, the Bos- 
ton Transcript (Rep.) offers the judgment: 

“It would imply a building program greatly 
in excess of that now proposed. It is not likely 
to be taken seriously now. The country is not 
ready for two American navies, but perhaps it 
is not too much to hope that America’s ability to 
maintain two navies if they were wanted may, 
even in the present state of the world, have an 
influence in moderating the pace of a naval race.” 

“The Japanese reply just about justifies us in 
building any kind of super-dreadnoughts we de 
sire,” concludes the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.). 

“It is good sense,” according to the Rochester 
Times-Union (Ind.), “to let Japan know that if 
she builds super-battleships, we shall have ships 
that can equal then. 

“But Secretary Hull does well to include in 


THE START JAPAN 


TWO FLEET THEORY 
MIGHT MEAN EVEN 
GREATER EXPANSION 


“On the west coast,’ 


the inquiry about Japan's intentions a reitera- 
tion of our readiness to join any international 
move to limit or reduce armaments.” 


battleship building program.” 
argues the Youngstown 
Vindicator (Dem.), “there is real reason for 
alarm because of the difficulties developing out 
of the Chinese war and more especially in the 
trouble over the Alaskan fisheries. 
closer to Japan than to the United States. 
“When it is considered that the nations which 
are penetrating the eastern coast of South 
America have an alliance with the nation which 
is threatening the Alaskan fisheries, it becomes 
| apparent that the United States has a new prob- 


“It becomes 
ent,” states the Portland 
(Oreg.) Journal, 
since 1922 Japan has built 
or is building 217 vessels to our 136. America, 
supporting disarmament, largely suspended war- 
ship construction between 1928 and 1933, But 
Japan was in the same interval pushing her / threats which occasion our biggest of navy pro- 
grams are immediate, why sink added millions 
in ships that won’t be ready until 1943? 

“If the projected battleship boom is to re- 
main simply a bluffer’s gesture in international 
diplomacy, isn’t it a bit too expensive?” 

“What the public evidently wants,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is a navy 
sufficient to keep up with the general wave of 
expansion which has swept the world.” 

In the judgment of the Indianapolis News 
(Rep.), “the United States can do nothing but 
keep the armament pace.” 





appar- 


“that 


Alaska is 


paring our navy. 
preparation, it will get the point. 
service to nonaggression will not stave off war.” 


COULD NEW SHIPS BE 
READY IF DANGER 
PROVES IMMINENT? 
“Congress ought not to be stampeded into au- 


thorization of three more at $70,000,000 each. It 
will take five years to complete them. 


lem which requires reconsideration of its his- 
toric naval policy.” 

“Japan has done the world one service,” sug- 
gests the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.). “It has 
made it clear that the Asiatic end of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokio conspiracy against the peace of 
mankind has no more intention than the Euro- 
pean end of coming into the community of na- 
tions, economically, militarily or any other way. 
If they can get what they want by negotiating, 
fine. I they cannot, then they will take the way 
And yet some people still believe that 
isolation is possible.” 

“In the event we were at war in the Pacific,” 
says the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“it has been considered that a principal Jap- 
anese objective would be the bombing of Ameri- 
can cities.... On the basis of studies made of 
the civil war in Spain, which has seen the most 
widespread use in history of airplanes against 
civilian populations our experts have concluded 
such bombings constitute ineffective tactics.” 

“Let us frankly show the world without the 
usual hypocritical accompaniment,” advises the 
St. Paul Daily News (Dem.), “that we are pre- 


If there is any virtue in such 
If not, lip 


“With four huge bat- 
tleships under construc- 
tion,” remarks the Min- 
neapolis Tribune (Rep.), 


If the 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





sons, capable of reviewing and working 
out solutions for the many other major 
problems facing our country and Gov- 
ernment today, as the majority of them 
dovetail more or less. Eventually there 
will have to be a plan of some type 
along the lines you suggest to get us 
out of the present confusion due to mis- 
understanding and prejudice. I do be- 
lieve your plan would be a short cut to 
the objective desired. 

Florin, Pa. THOMAS F. McELROY. 

x * * 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- > 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should ~be so _ marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 
Press Comments Criticized 

Sir:—The maragraphs in your Feb. 6 
issue entitled, “Taking Sides in Spain,” 
seem to me to contain an astounding 
statement. Declaring that of the news- 
papers commenting on the recent mes- 
sage of greeting sent to the Spanish 
Parliament by 60 members of both 
Houses of Congress, 72 per cent are 
strongly critical and 28 per cent favor- 
able, you go on to say: 

“The chief objection voiced to the mes- 
sage by the critics is that, while totally 


Blame for the New Depression 
Sir:—Will have to take issue with 
your Feb. 7 editorial, “Sinews of Faith,” 
Stating that Roosevelt is not the cause 
of this depression. 
For five years we have had a one- 
man Government in this country, and 


unauthorized in any official way, it ap- 
peared to place this Government on rec- 
ord as endorsing one faction in the Span- 
ish conflict, a move that is held to be 
presumptuous and false " 

What is astounding is the fact that 
some Americans should speak of the 
Spanish government as if it were but 
one “faction” in a civil conflict, with no 
more claim on American interests or 
support than the other “faction.” ... 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, there are not “two factions” in 
Spain. There is in Spain one govern; 
ment. Had a group of our Representa- 
tives addressed a message of greeting to 
the Spanish rebels, that would, indeed, 
have been “presumptuous and _ false.” 
But, unless we are ready to say that 
our official recognition of a foreign gov- 
ernment means nothing at all, there is 
no ground whatsoever on which the ac- 
tion of the 60 members of both Houses 
can be criticized. HERMAN F. RESSIG. 

Executive Secretary. Medical Bureau 
and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 

New York City 
x~x« * 


Nonpartisan Problem-Solving 

Sir:—I have read your Jan. 31 edi- 
torial, ““Needed—A Capital-Labor Clinic,” 
and believe you have made a very prac- 
tical suggestion by pointing out a way 
by means of a panel, or commission of 
Seven non-political persons, to review 
this very serious problem 

But why confine it to just capital and 
labor? Why not a panel or commission 
on a larger scale; say nine, 15 or 21 per- 





| 


the radical, crazy legislation passed by 
Congress, at the dictation of the Presi- 
dent, together with Government-en- 
couraged labor racketeering and vene- 
mous attacks upon business, have put us 
where we are. 

Instead of “Sinews of Faith,” we need 
more sound, constructive leadership and 
less acting; more listening and less talk- 
ing to men of business experience; less 
heed to the front page and the photog- 
raphers and fewer press conferences; 
less spending and fewer tax-eating 
bureaus; more statesmen, fewer dema- 
gogues; more willingness to realize that 
the New Deal theories are miserable fail- 
ures and instead of making alibis for 
them, to cast them overboard and return 
to principles of common sense 
San Antonio, Tex. J. N. Beasley. 

. <& 2 


Some Came to Shout 

Sir:—Of all the articles I have read 
about the “small business” conference, I 
like yours best. Particularly was I im- 
pressed by the sentence, “The police this 
time led out two struggling shouters.’ 
Pasadena, Calif. A. G. STAMM. 

x * * 

And Others Stayed to Plan 

Sir:—The writer had the pleasure of 
being in Washington at the small busi- 
ness men's conference. . The noise 
came from some few who figured it a 
cut-and-dried affair in which they 
would not get their say, and some wanted 
to get into print 

The thought from our group was that 
we need to allow banks more liberty in 
loans, have less restrictions on them by 








the Government, and give more consid- 
eration to experience, character and 
equipment to carry on business, as as- 
sets of collateral. Over 50 per cent of 
bank collateral is Government securities. 
It would be better for the country if the 
banks had less of these, and more loans 
to small business people. ... A loosening 
up of Government restrictions on bank 
loans to small business will turn the trick 
to better conditions. OTT RADER. 
White Gate, Va. 
x * * 


Why Some Lose Their Jobs 

Sir:—How are jobs eliminated? Just 
the other day I was in one of the branch 
houses of a packing company and saw a 
new man at the trimming bench. I said 
to the manager, “I see you have a new 
man His answer was, “The man we 
had could not trim enough meat for the 
salary which he was getting to make it 
pay.” I said to him, “How much are 
you paying this man?” He said, “Ninety 
cents an hour.” 

Now then, wouldn’t it be better to em- 
ploy two men for the one job than force 
one man to do the work of two? The 
same thing applies a!l along the tite. 
Where there ought to be two men em- 
ployed at a reasonable wage, when busi- 
ness is compelled to pay these high 
wages one man will have to do the job 
for two. Then they want to blame busi- 
ness for not taking up the slack of the 
unemployed. ANTHONY FREIDMANN. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

x* * * 


Need of Fair Yearly Income 

Sir:—As to wages of the laboring class, 
the class that makes the country, the 
class that fights for the country, the class 
that pays all the bills for the country, 
the employers constantly talk an hourly 
wae. What does an hourly wage mean? 
If you paid $1 an hour and 300 hours 
a year that would be $300, about enough, 
to feed a pair of pigs or a horse or two, 
but not a family by any means. Why 
not talk a yearly living wage, sufficient 
for a family to subsist on? You do not 
hear about an hourly wage of presidents 
and directors of motors, oils, steels and 
other big businesses. No, they deal out 
to themselves amongst themselves hun- 
dreds of thousands plus bonuses, out- 
rageous fabulous sums. . . . Cut out all 
this fabulous stuff, pay the stockholder 
his dues and the laborer a just wage 
and that will stop the depression. 
Columbia, Pa. D. K. LOCKARD. 








Criticism of the NLRB 

Sir:—Mr. Lawrence does not “share 
much of the criticism of the Labor 
Board. ... that is voiced by so many 
business men.” In the first place, criti- 
cism of the Labor Board is not confined 
to “business men.” Criticism comes 
from every man and woman in America 
who is interested in good government. 

- who believe that laws should not be 
interpreted by courts, or commissions or 
boards whose personnel is not above sus- 
picion. ... 

To read the testimony of some of the 
cases conducted by the NLRB is to real- 
ize that it is the most conspicuous trav- 
esty on justice this country has ever 
tolerated. Testimony, by witnesses who 
can scarcely express themselves in Eng- 
lish, based on pure hearsay, is accepted 
by the NLRB above any objection that 
can be raised by the defense—such testi- 
mony as would be thrown out by any 
court in America... . 

When liberals like Senator Nye and 
Representative Phillips can’t stomach the 
NLRB it is only natural that business 
men should cast a jaundiced eye on such 
a reprehensible outfit of leftwingers. 
Savannah, Ga, E. D. M. 

xk * 


The Townsend Remedy 

Sir:—A bill, H. R. 4199, pending in 
Congress provides ways and means for 
our business interests to automatically 
head off future depressions... . 

It arranges matters in such wise that 
@ permanently revolving subsidy fund is 
created by the cooperative effort of the 
Federal Government and the entire 
business interests of the nation... . 

By retiring from gainful employment 
some seven million persons 60 years of 
age and over, the plan would make room 
in business and industry for at least 
several millions of the unemployed un- 
der that age, and create reemployment 
for other millions because of the new 
demand in consequence of the huge pur- 
chase of products and service. 
Geneva, Ohio.. OLIVER W. JOHNSON. 
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Economy With a Vengeance 

Sir:—If the minimum wage law is con- 
Stitutional then a maximum wage law is 
constitutional. I am in favor of a maxi- 
mum salary for government officials of 
$2 a day. 

ANDREW N. HILDERRAND. 

South Bend, Ind. 




















Cartoonist Wilson for the King Features Syndicate 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Relief: Federal or Local? 





2. Federal Super-highways 





3. More Rights For Women 





HE President's request of Cougress for a quar- 

ter of a billion dollars more for relief pur- 
poses, accompanied by the statement that un- 
employment has increased by three million 
within the last few months, evokes fresh con- 
troversy in the press. 

The need of more relief funds is granted by 
most editors, although 95 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers criticize afresh the Administra- 
tion relief policies. This criticism is based mostly 
on allegations of ineffectiveness, although some 
charge wastefulness and a disregard of proper 
economy. 

The 5 per cent of commenting newspapers 
which defend Administration methods contend 
that the chief trouble has been the growing ten- 
dency of States and local communities to shift 
the responsibility of relief more and more upon 
the federal agencies. 

Some editors demand an investigation of the 
relief situation, stating that only local authori- 
ties can determine that persons receiving aid 
are actually in need. These editors would have 
relief administered locally, with Federal assist- 
ance. 





Billions For Roads 


EGISLATION proposed by Senator Bulkley of 
4 Ohio to spend up to eight billion dollars 
on Federal toll highways crossing the country, 
has the approval of 35 per cent of commenting 
newspapers.’ But 65 per cent view the proposal 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
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as “fantastic,” “impracticable,” or “extravagan 

Advocates of the plan argue that such trans- 
continental highways would have economic and 
military value and would go far toward solving 
the unemployment problem. 

Objectors declare such road building would not 
have any appreciable effect on unemployment. 
They also contend that the public debt is too 
large now and that any such addition should not 
be welcomed. 





Jury Duty For Women 


UBLIC opinion on the Equal Rights Amend- 

ment to the Constitution, now before Con- 
gress, is divided. Twenty-two per cent of com- 
menting newspapers believe that the majority 
of women have no desire for greater equality 
than they now possess. The majority, 78 per 
cent, favors the amendment. 

The new amendment is offered because, it is 
contended, some States, by their statutes, con- 
tinue some forms of discrimination between the 
sexes. This is especially so in the matter of jury 
service. Those who approve the change believe 
that jury service is a duty which should extend 
to all citizens, but others feel that conditions 
under which juries are conducted are distasteful 
to many women citizens. 

It is argued by the minority that while lega) 
restrictions upon women may be opposed as a 
matter of justice, there is a tendency among 
women to believe t. 1t they should enjoy certair 
privileges because of their sex. 
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+ The Story of American Efficiency + 


No. 5. The Telephone Industry 


effici 


lteiephone 


ECAUSE of 
American 
there is 
globe 
distance” of prac 
or office in this country 
The 
and space until it is po 
person to be 
around the world 
‘cond. 

When George VI of 
crowned, American 
London telephoned news of the cor- 
onation to home offices as easily as 
the local men on their 
phone reports of events occuring a 
few blocks away from the printing 
presses. Across the Pacific as well 
as the Atlantic goes a steady flow 
of news dispatches, of business con- 
versations, and of interchanges be- 
tween our Government and our 
resentatives abroad 


the 


scarcely 
which is no 


tically 


telephone has shrunk time 
sible for a 
the 


heard all way 


in one-third of a 


England was 
reporters in 


papers tele- 


rep- 


Nowadays a conversation bet 
persons half a world apart 
nitely clearer and easier than 
the first telephone message sent over 
a wire between two rooms in the 
same building when Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876 thus said to his 
assistant: 

“Mr. Watson, come here 
you.” 

All the advantages of this service, 
of immediate communication, if 
need be, with 93 per cent of the tele- 
phones in the world, is available to 
every telephone subscriber in this 
country at what the record shows is 
a constantly decreasing cost. 


FIRST CONTINENT CALLS 


It was not until 1915 t 


was 


I want 


that a New 
Yorker or a person living any other 
city along the Atlantic coast could 
pick up a telephone receiver and 
talk to a person in San Francisco 
or other cities along the Pacific. 
Yet in two decades or so the num- 
ber of calls across the continent has 
increased from an average of two 
each business day to an average of 
more than 800. While only one 
feeble line of communication, often 
subject to breakdowns, spanned the 
country in 1915, today there on four 
Substantial lines. 

An illustration of how the cost of 
long-distance telephone service has 
been reduced since 1918 is presented 


Coast-to-Coast Telephone Rates 
Reduced % in 20 Years 


% 
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Figures Used in Chart are for 3-Minute, Station-to-Station Day Rates. 


supplement the telephone so that 

two persons talking to one another 

by telephone will not only be able 

to hear each other's voices but also 

will be able to see each other at the 
same time 

yw this constant search for per- 

n has benefited the telephone 

nay be shown by a few com- 


Once was a tedious process to 
make a long-distance call. Now 92 
of all such calls are com- 
the average, within 1'4 


per cent 
pleted, on 
minutes 

Even in the short time since 1928 
there has been a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the number of telephone 
line troubles reported by subscribers. 
Now the average user of a telephone 
goes two years without having to re- 
port trouble in his telephone service. 

‘he industry, which has written 
this story of constant progress, has 
grown to a five billion dollar invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. It is 
the third largest public utility, being 
exceeded only by steam and electric 
traction and the electric, gas, power 
and light industries. 

And so it is indeed a far step in 
civilization from the days of the 
nomadic forest dwellers who signal- 
ed to one another by means of crude 
marks chopped on the side of trees 
and by smoke signals, to the United 
States of the present age where 85 
million telephone conversations take 
place every day. 
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in the pictogram on this page. 
In February, 1918, the cost of a 
station-to-station, three-minute call 
from New York to San 
was $18.50; February, 
such a call cost $9; today the 
same call can be made for $6.50 
Thus the telephone industry 
through its efficiency is the 
persons who make transcontinental 


day rate, 
Francisco 
1928 


saving 


calls in a single business day a total 
of $9,600. And the service is typical, 
it can be duplicated throughout the 
only on long-distance 
local calls. 


country, not 


jines bui in 


THE INDUSTRY’S OBJECTIVE 

The story of the telephone indus- 
try is particularly fascinating, 
points out W. P. Banning, 
vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, “be- 
cause it involves the development of 
an art and the application of this 
development to human service.” 


assistant 


At all times, adds Mr. Banning, the 
telephone industry has increased its 
efficiency with this as its objective: 

“The best 
lowest possible cost 
financial safety.” 

In New York City, in 
telephone research laboratories is to 
be found what the executives of the 
industry point to as one of the prin- 
cipal explanations of the improve- 
ment in telephone service 

The Bell Telephone laboratories, 
where the greater part of research 
telephone work is done, is one of in- 
dustry’s greatest research centers, a 
scientific wonderland employing 1,500 
highly trained scientists and their 
assistants a total of 4,200 persons 

In these laboratories the research 
workers study improvements and 
economies in operation such as for 
example, methods of improving in- 
sulation so as to reduce the cost, or 


t the 


with 


possible service a 
consistent 


the great 


methods of eliminating um 
noise in telephone exchanges so op- 
erators may work more efficiently. 


ecessary 


In laboratories such as these the 
workers of de- 
signing an underground 
cable system to replace the cumber- 
some overhead wires which once 
iormed a maze in city streets. They 
eliminated cable talk, inter- 
ference which resulted from a num- 
ber of conversations following par- 
allel wires in a telephone cable; 
they put an the annoying 
“transcontinental echo,” in which a 
person heard his own voice echoing 
back from the other end of a cross- 
Such work- 
ers perfected the dial telephone. 
THE CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT 
still more 
developed 
levision to 


solved the problem 


adequate 


cross 


also 
end to 


country telephone lines 


In these laboratories 
improvements are being 
such as point-to-point te 
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“ARE CAMELS REALLY DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHER CIGARETTES?” .. 4 question of interest to every smoker 


“T’'ve never been very fussy about 
cigarettes myself. Do you think 
that Camels are really as different 
as some people say, Bill?” 


A FRIEND DROPS IN to see how Bill is coming with 
his model racing sloop. Daly passes the Camels and 
answers a natural question about smoking. “That all- 


nat 


MARITA’S PLANNING a grand 
feed.“We enjoy entertaining,’ 
Marita says. “I like to have 
plenty of Camels at the table. 
Camels certainly help to cheer 


up one’s digestion.” 


ONE SMOKER 44 
TELLS ANOTHER 


A 
F hc ae) 
ON WEEK-ENDS, Bill goes in 
for photography. Week days 
he “pounds the streets.” “I 
get plenty tired,” he says, 
“but when energy fails I get 
a quick ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


“You bet they are different, Joha! 
A fellow in any work as hard as 
selling has to figure a lot of angles 
on his smoking, such as how it 
agrees with him. And just notice 
how many salesmen smoke Camels. 
I changed to Camels—smoked ’em 
steadily—and I found a distinct dif- 
ference in the way I enjoyed all-day 


™ 


smoking. Camels agree with me! 


A matchless 
blend of finer, 
MORE 
EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS —, 


Turkish and 


Domestic 


.». When H. W. DALY, 34, rayon sales. 
man, says “Yes, Camels are really dif- 
ferent,” millions of other smokers stand 
ready to back him up. And that ex- 
plains why Camels are preferred by the 
largest body of smokers ever known. 


A KISS FROM MARITA (Mrs. Daly) and Bill is off 
to catch the 7:55 on which he commutes to his job 
in the city. The Dalys agree about most things. 
Among them, Camels. Mrs. Daly smoked them first, 
soon noticed a difference. “Now we find that 
Camels agree better with both of us,” she says. 


cigarettes-are-alike talk doesn’t square with my experi- 
ence. Believe me, steady smoking is the test that shows 
Camels in a class by themselves.” 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tebacce Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


NEW DOUBLE-FEATURE 
CAMEL CARAVAN 


Two great shows—“Jack Oakie College” and Benny 
Goodman's “Swing School”—in one fast, fun-filled 
hour. Every Tuesday at 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 
7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-CBS. 





Camels agree with me’ 








A Gadget to jog the conscience of heavy-footed mo- 
torists is proposed by a Boston theological school. It’s a 
device which flashes warning lights on the dashboard—dif- 
ferent colors for different speeds. You go 15 miles per hour, 
and a white light winks at you. As you hit 25, a green light 
shows. At 40, you geta red light and the thing starts buzz- 
ing furiously. At 60, a music box attachment goes into action 
with a compelling rendition of “Nearer My God to Thee.” 


THRIFT NOTE 

A Missouri man who couldn't resist frequent raids 
on his savings account has devised a neat way to 
foil himself. He drops all change from bills ten- 
dered at service stations into his gasoline tank. 
He can't get the money out until he trades his car 
in; then he will have the tank removed, jiggled a 
bit, and out will come his savings in a nice, clink- 
ing cascade. It may be the solution of what to do 
with old razor blades. 


IF PENNSYLVANIA gets any cooperation at all from other states, its 
speeding motorists won't be able to hit it up anywhere without severe 
penalty. A violation of Keystone State speed laws calls for a 90-day 
suspension of the offender's driving license. Now Pennsylvania's Secre- 
tary of Revenue has asked other states to arrest speeding Pennsyl- 
vanians and inflict the same penalty. In return, Pennsylvania expects 
cooperation when it arrests visiting speeders. Such a gesture and its 
attendant publicity would appear to be a big step toward the reduction 
of highway lunacy. 


We Dowt Wish to Annoy You, Senator, but 
that matter of diversion of gasoline tax funds from 
highway purposes is still very much on the books. 
Look at some more evidence—this time from New 
York. New York motorists are paying $43.60 in 
special additional taxes for every $20 worth of 
roads built or maintained. That's the status of a 
trend which has seen diversion to miscellaneous 
purposes increase from $2.06 per motorist in 1929 
to $23.60 last year. Quite a jump, isn't it, Senator? 
The motorist pays his gasoline tax and his regis- 
tration fees to build and repair roads for his use. 
He doesn't object much to a little diversion, but 
when Jess than half of what he is paying goes for 
road building, safety features, and lighting, he 
can’t be blamed for complaining bitterly. What 
about it, Senator? 


BOUND FOR A CONVENTION to deliver a speech on 
“Man's Lack of Emotional Control” a southern clergyman 
worried, as he drove, whether he had sufficiently colorful 
ammunition to score his.point. Absent-mindedly, he bumped 
the fender of another car. The eloquent language which 
came from the other driver completely solved the Rever- 
end’s problem. 








MOTOR MIRACLE 
The Greatest Genius Now Alive 
Is He Who Taught His Wife to Drive 


LETTER OF THE LAW 
Signs in New York's Holland Tunnel warn motorists to 
“stay 35 feet from car ahead.” A literal-minded youth, dust- 
ing through the tube at 60 m.p.h. in the deserted early morn- 
ing hours, parried the cop who whistled him down as fol- 
lows: “But, officer, I was.only trying to catch up to the car 
ahead.” 


IF YOU THINK that oil is already carrying more of the 
country’s tax burden than is equitable, how would you like 
to see householders stuck with an entirely new tax of Ic 
per gallon on heating oil? A bill has been introduced in 
Congress to impose this tax. Its sponsor? You would never 
guess, but he is a Representative from the anthracite state. 
Next in order would scem to be a bill from the lumber in- 
terests asking that a tax be put on coal which will force the 
consumer to go back to firewood. 


HERE’S A POSER FOR YOU, What is the deciding factor 


that makes you favor X, Y or Z gasoline? 


Does your choice result from tests you have made in your 
car? From the word of mouth recommendation of your 
motor car dealer or other good friend? From the reputa- 
tion of the refiner? From hearing radio broadcasts or read- 
ing newspaper advertising? From your predilection for a 
certain dealer who looks out for you or who is conveniently 
located? Because of clean rest rooms associated with the 
product? Asa matter of fact, have you a strong preference 
for one brand as against the field? 

These are not idle questions. We should like to read your 
answers. Please address Northrop Clarey, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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Fede.al Loan Insurance 
On Non-residential Building 


S Government aid available to a property 

owner desiring to build structures other thar 

for residential purposes? 
' Yes. The Federal loan-insurance is available 
for such loans, up to $2,500, in what are termed 
by the Federal Housing Administration as Class 
II loans. 

Under the new Federal Housing Act, effective 
Feb. 4, such advances of credit may be made 
for the erection, on improved or unimproved 
realty, of new structures such 4s indu rial or 
commercial buildings, service buildings, barns, 
ne stations, wayside stands, 


silos, garages, gasolil : , 
tourist cabins and other non-residential build. 


ings. 


ADVANTAGE TO FARMERS ‘ 

The primary purpose of Class II loans is to aid 
persons desiring build for business purposes. 
They are designed to be of special service to 
farmers. Homes may also be erected under the 
Federal insured-loan plan but under a separate 
category, the Class III loans. 

The procedure in seeking a Class II loan is the 
same as that which obtains in seeking other FHA 
insured loans. An applicant applies to a bank os 
other approved lending agency for the loan, up to 
the $2,500 maximum, explaining the purpose for 
which the money is asked and giving proof of his 
eredit standing. The loan is made by the lend- 
ing agency, but if it is approved and backed by 
the FHA loan-insurance plan, the agency will 
act with greater confidence. 

The applicant must give the lending agency 
assurance that the construction planned will 
conform to FHA requirements. The lender, not 
the FHA, will determine the desirability of the 
loan. While it is not required that the lender, in 
naking a Class II loan, obtain collateral or other 
form of security, all reasonable care must be 
taken to secure the advance of credit. 


SOLELY FOR BUILDING COSTS 

A borrower of a Class II loan cannot use 
the proceeds to finance the cost of equipment 
used in “productive process.” The loan may in- 
clude the cost of heat and light and similar 
items, eligible for Class I improvement loans. 
Thus, for example, the loan may be used to build 
a gasoline station, including a heating system, 
but no part may be used to buy and install 
pumps, hoists and other such equipment, nor 
may any part of the loan be used to buy the 
land. 

The National Housing Act specifically provides 
that these Class II loans must be used solely for 
financing new structures, not the purchase of 
existing structures, nor is it permissible to apply 
any of the proceeds to complete a structure that 
is partially built. For example, an application 
for a loan to pay for installation of a heating 
or plumbing system or to lay floors, to plaster or 
to paint a building in course of construction 
would not be acceptable. 

A loan to supplement a prior obligation ex- 

ecuted in connection with the building of the 
new structure would not be eligible to loan in- 
surance. Thus, if a borrower secured a mortgage 
loan of $3,000 and planned a structure to cost 
$5,500, the additional $2,500 would not be an in- 
surable Class II loan. But if he had $500 cash 
and wanted to erect a $3,000 building, a $2,500 
loan would be eligible. 
, If the new structure will be used wholly or in 
part for residential purposes, the minimum con- 
struction standards, provided for in Class III 
loans, must be applied. 


THE $2,500 MAXIMUM 


More than one new structure may be built on 
a single piece of property but the total cost may 
not exceed the $2,500 maximum to be eligible for 
insurance. Thus, if a man wished to build a 
barn to cost $1,500 and two other $500 buildings, 
a loan for the full $2,500 would be eligible. But 
if he got the maximum loan to finance a $2,500 
barn, an additional loan to erect service build- 
ings on the same piece of property would not be 
eligible. 

No portion of a Class IT loan may be used for 
the demolishing of existing structures to make 
room for a new structure, but the erection of a 
new structure on the old foundation would be 
an eligible expenditure 

Class II new structure loans must mature with- 
in five years and 32 days from the date of the 
note and the finance charge must not exceed 
an amount equivalent to 5 per cent discount on a 
one-year note, payable in equal monthly install- 
ments. 





(In succeeding issues, articles will appear 
explaining other sections of the new Federa 
Housing Administration program.) 





List of “Royalty” Dealers, 
Available to Investors 


qow can an investor obtain a list of registered 

dealers in oil, gas or mineral rights? 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has 
compiled an alphabetical list, as of Jan. 22, of 
brokers and dealers registered with the Commis- 
sion, under Section 15 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, who have indicated in their registry 
applications they sell fractional oil, gas or min- 
eral royalties or other fractional undivided in- 
terests in oil, gas or mineral rights. Copies may 
be had without charge by writing to the Publi- 
cations Unit, The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 
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Business Regulation 


OR philatelic purposes, black-and-white illustra- 

tions of canceled and uncanceled United Staies 
postage stamps may be printed in newspaper. 
journals, books, albums, articles, circulars and ad 
vertising literature of stamp dealers and by publisa- 
ers and dealers in philatelic and historical publica- 
tions, with necessary plates. This ruling may be 
repealed at any time. Source: Treasury regula- 
tions, approved by the President Feb. 14, under an 
Act of Jan. 27, 1938. 

2 ¢@ 


A manufacturer of a proprietary preparation is 
not only forbidden to misrepresent the therapeutic 
and curative value of his product but he is not 
permitted to represent, through use of the term 
“medical doctor” or abbreviation of that term, tnat 
he is a physician, when such is not the fact. Source 
FTC, Feb. 17. 

x * * 

Manufacturers, distributors, importers and dea.- 
ers in the silk industry will have opportunity {to 
cooperate in the establishment of fair trade prac- 
tice rules at a conference at the Federal gTrace 
Cemmission March 4. Source: FTC, Feb. 16 

ee @ @ 

Distillers producing brandy made entirely from 
apples, peaches, grapes, oranges, pears, pineapple3, 
apricots, berries, plums, pawpaws, persimmons 


prunes, figs, cherries, dates or citrus fruits (except 
lemons and limes) are exempt from any provision of 
the Internal Revenue laws relating to the manu- 
facture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon. 





+ consumers unable to obtain lawyers. 


If suspension 
of the minimum coal prices is not obtained in any 
other way, the Consumer’s Counsel will ask ‘ne 
courts for it. The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals already has granted a temporary suspen- 
sion. Source: John Carson, Consumer Counsel, in 
statement Feb. 15. 
x * 

A tramp fleet of merchant ships should not be 
developed under the American flag at the present 
time. Such operations are practically impossible 
without large subsidies and no justification appears 
to warrant the payment of such subsidies. Source: 
Maritime Commission, report to Congress, Feb. 16. 


Agriculture 


geod test of the new farm law, signed by the 
President Feb. 16, will come March 12, when 
more than two million producers of cotton and 
tobacco may vote in a referendum whether they 
favor marketing quotas for those products. The 
new Act authorizes marketing quotas on basic com- 
modities—cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco and rice— 
with penalties on sales in excess of the quotas, with 
a view to getting general participation of farmers 
in holding surplus supplies off the market until 
needed. But a quota cannot be used if one-third 
of the farmers voting in a referendum oppose it. 
Source: Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Feb. 16 
x * * 

The Secretary of Agriculture is made party to ad- 
justments in freight rates for farm products, under 
the new farm law. He is authorized to make com- 
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LONDON PAPERS PLEASE NOTE—THE AMBASSADOR’S “FAMILY ALBUM” 


ype very, very formal English butler at the American Embassy in 

London can be excused if he raises his eye just a fraction when he one. 
realizes that his new master, Ambassador Joseph Patrick Kennedy, and 
Mrs. Kennedy have nine charming children. Big families are somewhat 


nedy, Patricia and Kathleen. 
Mrs. Kennedy and Joseph, Jr. 


Labor 


) gngraee an employe has been dismissed and 
the Labor Board, finding the reason to be the 
employe’s union activity, orders him reinstated with 
back pay, the amount of back pay awarded is or- 
dinarily that which he would have earned at nis 
job diminished by what he may have earned in the 
meantime at some other job. Such back pay, how- 
ever, may not be diminished by the amount of direct 
relief which he receives during the period. Source: 
Decision of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Feb. 2 
x «ek 


When a union incorporates and its charter states 
that it is a local of a particular international union 
or is affiliated with the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O., 
the members may not by their vote change affilia- 
tion, since such a change requires an alteration of the 
articles of incorporation. This change may be made 
only after the corporation has been dissolved or has 
its charter amended. Officers of the union may be 
compelled by the courts to retain the original affil- 
iation. Source: Decision of Federal District Court 
at Portland, Oregon, Jan. 15. 

ee @ @ 


A petition for an election conducted by the Labor 
Board may be yefused if it comes from only one cf 
a group of several closely connected mills operated 
by the same employer, all of which together would, 
in the opinion of the Board, constitute logically the 
appropriate unit for collective bargaining. In suth 
an instance, the Board may declare that a con- 





—Wide World 


rare in diplomatic circles, few, if any, having as many members as this 
Here, seated, left to right, are: Eunice, Jean, Edward, Mr. Ken- 


Standing, Rosemary, Robert, John F., 





Source: Internal Revenue regulation approved by 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Feb. 10. 
x * * 

“Blackberry wine” to conform with the law must 
be made entirely from blackberries. Certain wine 
producers, blenders and rectifiers have been ship- 
ping in bulk, “blackberry wine” a product whose 
base is grape wine, to which blackberry flavor or 
blackberry wine is added. Source: Federal Alcohol 
Administration, Feb. 10. 

xk * 

The radio industry has not yet advanced suffi- 
ciently to justify the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to issue 3-year broadcasting licenses, the 
maximum permitted under the law, but the present 
six-months period of such licenses should be ex- 
tended to one-year, to encourage sound investment 
in broadcasting. Source: Senator Wheeler, chair- 
man Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, ad- 
dressing National Assn. of Broadcasters, Feb. 14. 

x** * 

Legislation to amend the Rural Electrification 
Act to protect established telephone service in rural 
areas against any impairment by the REA’s power 
line construction or operation activities and to au- 
thorize the RFC to make loans to rural telephone 
companies to eliminate interference caused by rural 
power lines, is proposed in bills introduced Feb. 15 
by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. 

xk 

The National Bituminous Coal Commission has 
not suspended its minimum price schedules, has no 
intention of doing so, and will oppose all efforts 
to have its regulatory orders invalidated by the 
courts on technical grounds. It is time public at- 
tention be directed upon the activities of some retail 
coal dealers who use the establishment of minimum 
prices by this Commission as an excuse for sharply 
increasing the price of coal to the household con- 
sumer. Source: NBCC Commissioners Hosford and 
Maloney, in statements Feb. 15. 

- ¢ ¢ 

The Consumers’ Counsel for the Bituminous Coa! 
Commission will urge general suspension of ‘ne 
Commission’s minimum coal prices. It is the duty 
of the Consumer’s Counsel to see there is equity 
between consumers and the office will protect those 


plaints to I. C. C. regarding farm products’ trans- 
portation rates, charges, tariffs and practices. Be- 
fore hearing or disposing of any complaint by any- 
one else in such matters the I. C. C. must notify 
him and hear him. If any such rate, charge, tariff 
or practice affects the public interest the Commis- 
sion, on his application, must make him party to 
the proceeding. Source: Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 
x * 

All cotton insurance by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation must be placed with insurance agents 
who are bona fide resident or in business in the 
State where the cotton is warehoused, provided the 
insurance does not cost more there than elsewhere. 
Source: AAA 1938 Act. 

xk 

To administer crop insurance, the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation is created in the Department 
of Agriculture, with authorized capital stock of one 
hundred million dollars, of which a fifth may be 
appropriated for the next fiscal year. This new 
agency has broad powers to make contracts and 
purchase or lease and hold real and personal prop- 
erty (which would include grain elevators for stor- 
age facilities) and dispose of such at will. It is 
empowered to determine any pay expenditures 
without regard to any other law governing expendi- 
ture of public funds. Source: AAA 1938 Act. 

ao me 

To promote sale of farm commodities and prod- 
ucts, a million dollars is authorized to be expended 
by the Secretary of Commerce each fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1 next, out of funds to be appropriated 
under the new farm Act or under certain other 
legislation. Source: AAA 1938 Act. 





Social Security 


MOUNTS distributed to employes of an athletic 
£4 club from a Christmas fund supported entirely 
by members of the club do not constitute wages 
within the meaning of Titles 8 and 9, of the Social 
Security Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, 
Feb. 14 


troversy regarding representation has not arisen 
and thus postpone the matter of certifying any 
union until a greater number of employes decide 
that they wish to participate. Source: Decision of 
the NLRB, Feb. 8. 

xk * 


In the event of a strike, an employer may not 
evade the duty to bargain with the strikers by de- 
claring that they are discharged and hence no 
longer employes. Under terms of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, they remain employes as long as 
the dispute is current:provided they do not obtain 
substantially equivalent employment elsewhere. On 
the other hand, if the employer does not refuse to 
bargain with them and the strike persists desp:ie 
bona fide efforts to reach an agreement, there is 
nothing in the Act to prevent the employer froi 
protecting his interests by hiring other workers to 
take the place of those on strike. Source: Prin- 
ciples Established by the NLRB as stated in the 
Board’s annual report for 1937. 


Taxes 


Income 


HE securities exchange registration fee collected 
by a broker from his customer in connecvion 
with the sale of securities is deductible by the cus- 
tomer as an expense of the sale, in computing gain 
or loss from the transaction. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Feb. 14. 


7 2 @ 


A constitutional amendment to permit the tax- 
ation of State and Federal tax-exempt securities 
and the taxation of incomes of State and Federal 
employes is proposed in a joint resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Hitchcock (Dem.), of South 
Dakota. If ratified by two-thirds of the State leg- 
islatures within seven years, it would permit Fed- 
eral and State governments to tax both State and 
Federal securities and would permit each to tsx 
the incomes of both Federal and States employes. 








Do you 


> know 
° that- 


HE Navy Department, for the-first time since 
1925, omits in its monthly reports on prog- 
ress of war vessel construction all the percentage 
of completion for each ship. No official reason 
was given for the action but presumably the new 
naval building program and uncertain interna- 
tional conditions contributed toward the decision, 
x~* * 
HE new relief bill is worth about three million 
dollars per word. Less than 90 words in 
length, the measure, designed to add $250,000,000 
to the WPA’s budget until June 30, is one of the 
shortest ever to find its way into the Congres- 
sional hopper 
x * * 
HUGE reservolr of public works projects is 
l available for immediate action in case 
Congress should decide upon another large pump 
priming program. PWA, in carrying out its for- 
mer programs, approved a Dillion dollars worth 
of projects for which no allotments have been 
made because of the exhaustion of available 
appropriations 
x * * 

A LL states may have to enact drivers’ license 
A laws or lose their share of Federal road 
funds. A provision of the Hayden-Cartwright 
bill now pending in Congress provides that the 
Federal Government will not approve allotment 
of funds unless the State to which the funds are 
allocated has an adequate safety code, “particu- 
larly with respect to the licensing of drivers and 
the operation of vehicles.” 

x~ * * 

N VIEW of the disturbed state of international 
| affairs, action on proposals for making 
Hawaii a state is to be deferred at this time. A 
joint Congressional committee, which has fin- 
ished a study of the proposals, has recommended 
that further investigation be made and that pos- 
sibly a plebiscite should be held in the Islands 
before statehood is granted. 

* & 2 

EW YORK, Chicago and most other cities will 
N adopt the city manager form of govern- 
ment during the next quarter century, predicts 
the National seeuaioat Review, the official publi- 
cation of the National Municipal League. 

x * * 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has set aside the week 
beginning March 20, 1938, as National Wild 
Life Week, in which emphasis is to be given to 
the problem of proper conservation of the na- 
tion’s resources of game and other wild-life. 
x * * 
LLNESS and premature death causes a ten bil- 
lion dollar loss to the United States each 
year. On the average there are always four m.1- 
lion or more persons disabled by illness. Much 
of this loss is preventable, it is pointed out in a 
report of the President’s interdepartmental com- 
mittee to coordinate health and welfare activi- 
ties. 
xk * 
ARM families now spend more for automu- 
biles than for any other single item in their 
budgets except food. In the early '20’s, a study 
of the Bureau of Home Economics shows, cloth- 
ing ranked as the second most important type of 
expenditure. 
x * * 

UERTO RICO ranks sixth among world cus- 
P tomers of products of the mainland of the 
United States. Purchases of the island territory 
are larger than those of any of countries except 
Great Britain, Canada, Japan, France and Ger- 
many. 

x * * 

VEN though Congress does not decide to ap- 

propriate funds for super-highways, a bil- 

lion dollars is provided for highway construction 

this year by the existing appropriations of Fed- 

eral, State and local agencies, according to the 

estimate of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


xe 
UTOMOBILE manufacturers this year will con- 
i tinue the policy which they adopted in 1935 


of holding their showings of new models in the 
fall. The 1938 show is now scheduled to begin 
Nov. 11. Formerly models were shown at the 
beginning of the year but the change was put 
into effect to iron out the peaks and valleys of 
employment in automobile factories. 
x* * * 
RAMP ships, the picturesque freighters operat- 
ing on an irregular schedule which carry 
much of the merchandise shipped over the ocean 
trade lanes, are not to be built under the sub- 
sidy program of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission if Congress approves the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. The viewpoint of the 
Commission is that this country cannot compete 
successfully with low-wage countries in operation 
of such ships unless heavy subsidies are paid and 
that these would not be worth while from the 
standpoint of building up a naval defense aux- 
iliary. 
~*~ * * 
NCE more the Regular Army is to have a re~ 
serve unit. A bill which is being sponsored 
by the Administration proposes restoration of 
the regular Army reserve with an anticipated 
strength of 75,000 within five years. 
x ** 
AJEGOTIATIONS, now pending between Great 
iN Britain and the United States to conclude 
a trade agreement, may result in substantial 
shifts in American purchases abroad. Under the 
State Department’s “most-favored-nation” policy, 
countries which do not discriminate against this 
country benefit from tariff reductions made in a 
trade agreement. But Germany and other nations 
which adhere to a policy of bi-lateral trade 
agreements or other forms oi discrimination 
would not share in tariff reductions made as 2 
result of an agreement with England. 
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[Cntinued From Page 3.] 
seem to forget that wages should 
also be flexible and should rise. They 
delay wage increases to the last 
possible moment, and 
peak of a boom grant wage increases 


that are small when measured 
against current profits but at the 
same time difficult to maintain 
when volume falls off 


“If wage increases were not so long 
delayed but were made as business 
improved, business managers would 
have a longer period of activity in 
which to adjust themselves to wage 
changes.” 

The administration thesis is that 
mass production industries should 
use their huge accumulated re- 
serves and their vast untapped bor- 
rowing capacity to finance a pro- 
gram of price cutting, while main- 
taining wages. At the lower prices 
more of their goods would be sold— 
according to this thesis—and larger 
volume of production and _ sales 
would both reverse the trend of de- 
flation and result in profit to the 
enterprisers 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY LACKING 

Actually, however, the Government 
is without plans to induce this ex- 
periment and is without authority 
to force a trial. 

The result is that there is no as- 
surance of the character of the re- 
action to the President’s statement. 
Commodity and security exchanges 
reacted adversely on the ground that 
Mr. Roosevelt had offered nothing 
definite to implement his price ad- 
justment program. 

Here enters an intra-administra- 


tion conflict through which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is endeavoring to 
steer. 


On one side are the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
Jesse Jones—who advise the Presi- 
dent that there is no need for any 
drastic Governmental action to pro- 


duce the adjustments that can 
promise recovery. They hold to the 
view that if the Government will 


give assurance that its finances are 
to be brought into order and that 
restrictive Government policies as 
they affect business will be modified, 
then all will be well. 

But on the other side are Marriner 
Eccles, head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, among others, 
who advise the President that the 
Government must move into a posi- 
tive program, either of definite con- 
trols over business or of financial 
inducements through a new spend- 
ing program, if the present de- 
pression is really to be overcome. 


MORGENTHAU PLAN FAVORED 


Mr. Roosevelt for the time being 
is playing along with Mr. Morgen- 
thau and Mr. Jones, with a few con- 


cessions to Mr. Eccles and Mr. Wall- 
ace 
Yet the President is refusing to 


back up on New Deal policies that 
have been established in the past. 
One of the men who has been in- 
cluded among the inner group dis- 
cussing administration policy ex- 
plained privately that the one de- 
cision so far made is that the White 


then at the 


“BALANCED PRICES": PRESIDENT'S 
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moment, and then at the peak of 
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| The Recent Dectine of Employment IN 


a boom grant wage increases that 
are small when measured against 
current profits but at the same time 
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difficult to maintain when volume 
falls off. 
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HE figures of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics show that the 
wholesale prices of manufactured 
goods have fallen barely 2 per cent 
during the last year while raw ma- 
terial prices have fallen more than 
10 per cent 

Factory employment, however, as 
disclosed by the chart above, has 
fallen sharply. This means that 
House will not accede to demands 
from business groups that the New 
Deal measures now established and 
approved by the Supreme Court be 
weakened or removed. 

In Congress, at the same time, in- 
terested officials note a growing 
interest in plans for utilizing the 
country’s vast credit resources and 
its huge gold profits and silver seign- 


The President's 


Of His Balanced Prices” Policy 


the Guffey Coal Act is to help es- 
tablish the price of coal on a sound 
basis. It must not be so high as to 
shift business to other fuels or to 
give monopoly profits. 

Question: What about "price con- 


prices of manufactured products 
are being maintained while pro- 
duction is being curtailed, with the 
result that workers are plowed into 
the street when goods do not move 
into consumption at the prices 
quoted. The decline in factory em- 
ployment in recent months has 
been as rapid as at any time in the 


period for which figures exist. 


+ orage profits, as well as its steril- 
undertake positive 
to ease the deflationary 


ized gold, to 
ventures 
pressure of the depression. 


Whether the President would bend 
to this pressure in the event of con- 
tinued deflation or of failure of his 
themselves 
out naturally is accepted as the big 
unanswered question of the moment. 


price policies to work 


Explanation 


[Cntinued From Page 3.] 


program for sterilizing new receipts 
of gold part of this price plan? 

Answer: Yes, that was one of the 
considerations that entered into the 
Treasury action. There were others. 

Question: How do you reconcile 
this present statement about the 
need for some price increases with 
what you said last April 2 about 
prices being too high? 

Answer: That is like nolding the 
man who warns you to go slow at 
the curve responsible if you go off 
the road. All agree that price dis- 
locations were a major cause of the 
present recession. These dislocations 
came during the last half of 1936 
and the first months of 1937 before 
the warning that some prices were 
going too high. In retrospect, the 
only question seems to be whether 
the statement should not have been 
issued earlier. 

“EASY CREDIT” POLICY 

Question: What is the Adminis- 

tration’s credit policy? 
The Government expects 
conditions 
Board 
the 


Answer: 
to maintain easy credit 
with the Federal Reserve 
continuing to cooperate with 
Treasury 

Question: Is the Government aim- 
ing to restore the 1926 price level? 

Answer: no. It 
question of prices to 
level of a given year but to gain a 
balance between different groups 2f 


Yes and is not a 


restoring the 
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Suggest ALBERT PICK MOTELS 


+ prices. We want the 


and full employment. 
was taken as an illustration because 
it represented the average level at 


contracted. It was an average “loan 
dollar.” Since 1933 there has been 
much new loaning and borrowing in 
terms of the dollar of 1934 and 1935 
and 1936. These dollars would buy 
more than the 1926 dollars so that 
they must be taken into considera- 
tion in modifying the price goal. A 
commodity price level lower than 
1926 would represent attainment of 
the goal as a result. But it cannot 
be said that any particular year’s 
price level is sought. What is wanted 
is a balance. 

Question: It is easy to see how 
the farm program could be used to 
bring a price balance but hard to 
see how government can attain 
that balance in industry generally 
through housing and relief program. 

Answer: They tend to increase 
production and thereby to stabilize 
prices. 

[The above question and the 
one that follows were asked by a 
newspaper man.] 

Question: Do you contemplate 
using work relief for any other pur- 
poses than that form of reiief now 
is used for? 

Answer: No. . 


POLICY ON LABOR COSTS 

Question: Are labor costs 
high? 

Answer: The real answer to lower 
costs of production is to be found in 
increased volume rather than in 
lower wages. Despite the fact that 
earnings per hour in manufacturing 
were 24 per cent higher in 1936 than 
in 1932, labor costs per unit output 
were only 6 percent higher. 

This was due in part to the fact 
that the productivity of labor in- 
creased, but primarily was due to the 
fact that labor can be used far more 
efficiently in mass production in- 
dustries when they operate at high 
volume. 

This is further demonstrated by 
the fact that in the last five months, 
despite the fact that wages have not 
increased, shrinking volume* forced 
up labor costs per unit of output 
as much as they had risen between 
1932 and 1937 

I favor all efforts to stabilize em- 
ployment that will make it possible 
to reduce the costly insurance of a 
high hourly rate on a small number 
of hours of irregular work, and sub- 
stitute assured jobs that will pro- 
duce a much higher annual income. 


PAY RAISES “TOO SLOW” 


too 


Question: Did wages rise too fast 
last spring? 
Answer: There were very few 


wage increases from 1934 until Oct. 
1936. In the next nine months av- 
erage hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries rose from about 
57 cents to about 65 cents. We know 
that many firms were in a position 
to increase wage rates in 1935 and 
1936. I do not think it was healthy 
for business to have so long post- 
poned wage increases that they had 
to absorb in a single lump of this 
size. 

I notice that during downswings 
people speak of the need for flexible 
wages and feel that wages should 
fall. During recovery they seem to 
forget that wages should also be 
flexible and should rise. They delay 
wage increases to the last possible 


relationship 
that will permit exchange of goods 
The year 1926 | 


which pre-depression debts had been 


the enormous motor truck— 
seemingly has run into #stop light 
waved by the Supreme Court 

That tribunal in an opinion, Feb. 
14, ruled that a State has power to 
limit the size and weight of such 
trucks, despite the contention that 
such restrictions interfere with in- 
terstate commerce. 

The decision came in the case in- 
volving the constitutionality of the 
South Carolina law that limits mo- 
tor vehicles on the State’s highways 
to a loaded weight of 20,000 pounds 
and a width of 96 inches. The Court 
holds that a State has power to im- 
pose such regulations in the interests 
of highway safety and of conserva- 
tion of the roads. 


RAILWAYS MAY GAIN 
Two developments may come from 

this decision. The trucking industry 
may have to remodel its huge trucks; 
and in doing so may have to yield 
back to the railways much of the 
traffic lost by them to the motor 
carriers. 

However the situation may prove 
but temporary for certain passages 
in the unanimous opinion read by 
Mr. Justice Stone suggested that 
Congress might legislate on truck 
weights and sizes if it so desired. 

The Court in its decision took cog- 
nizance of the charge that huge 
trucks increase the hazards of high- 
ways and unduly damage the roads. 
It also accepted the estimate that 
85 to 90 per cent of interstate motor 
trucks are wider and heavier than 
the South Carolina limit. Only four 
other States, said the Court, fix a 
gross loaded weight as low as 20,000 
pounds. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety of the Department of Com- 
merce have urged limits of 96 inches 
and axle loads of 16,000 to 18,000 
pounds. 


| 
| EFFECT ON FEDERAL AID 
| The -entire Federal-aid highway 
program may be affected by this de- 
| cision. Justice Reed, appearing at 
the hearing of the case as Solicitor 
| General, asserted in a Government 
| brief, that the question had a direct 
bearing on an “investment” of $29,- 
500,000 the Government had allocat- 
ed for South Carolina road building.” 
But the Supreme Court remarks, 
although South Carolina has re- 
ceived Government money for her 
roads, Congress had not undertaken 
“to regulate the size and weight of 
motor vehicles in interstate traffic” 
but had left the various States “un- 
disturbed” by Federal rules. 


FLORIDA FEARS LOSS 

At the time of the argument on 
the South Carolina truck law, which 
the State legislature recently tried 
to liberalize but was checkmated by 
the Governor’s veto, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Texas filed briefs urging 
validation of State power for regu- 
lation. 

An opposing brief from Florida 

| protested that the South Carolina 
law would interfere with fast truck 
movement of the citrus fruits to 
northern markets. The I. C. C. con- 
tended the Federal! Motor Carrier 
Act had superseded State regulations 
for trucks. 

Intervening also were the Seaboard 
Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line, 
which called attention to the grow- 
ing truck competition with railways 
and insisted that safety on the high- 
way was a factor warranting State 
regulation. 


CONGRESS MAY YET ACT 
Officials of the American Truck- 
ing Association, commenting on the 


| decision, admitted that it was a “set- 


back” to the industry but saw a 
gleam of hope in the court’s intima- 
tion that Congress had power to 
make regulations for interstate 
trucks, although it has so far,not 
exercised that power, leaving the 
regulation to State discretion. 
Officials of the association point 
out that if South Carolina, Ten- 


The Right of the States 
| To Limit Size of Trucks 


HE juggernaut of the highway— + nessee and Kentucky impose what is 


| died. 





RECOVERY FORMULA 


+ trols in the new Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act? 

Answer: Here is a glaring exam- 
ple of prices that are too low. The 
new law undertakes to limit the ex- 
tremes of the price movements, pro- 
tecting farm income in years of ex- 
cessive yields and at the same time 
preventing rapid rise at a time of 
short crops as in 1936 and 1937. 
There tends to be excessive specula- 
tion when prices move rapidly in 
either direction. 

Question: What will be the gen- 
| eral effect of this price policy on 
foreign trade? 

Answer: The effect should be 
good because foreign trade improves 
when general business improves. The 
experience of recent years has shown 
that any measure which helps to 
bring domestic recovery helps to 
bring world recovery. 





With these comments the Presi- 
dent closed his conference. 


| 





styled “harsh” laws, the fast truck 

routes from Florida to the northern 

area will be hampered seriously. 
x * * 


MERIT SYSTEM PROGRESS 

HE first survey ever made of civil 

service systems in all jurisdic- 
tions shows the merit system now to 
prevail in 14 States, five having 
adopted the system in 1937 

The survey, just completed by the 
Civil Service Assembly, shows that 
in addition to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 14 States, 169 counties and 674 
cities hire and manage their em- 
ployes under merit systems. 

County governments, according to 
the survey, remain almost aloof, 
only 169 of the 3,053 counties in the 
United States having adopted the 
system. 

As to the cities, the survey shows 
that 80 per cent of cities with popu- 
lations of more than 100,000 are un- 
der civil service rules In 1935- 
1936 the merit system was adopted 
in 54 cities and in 1937, in 39 cities. 

x * 
THE PLIGHT OF THE MIGRANT 

HE plight of needy transients is 

reported growing worse with 
the adoption of State regulations 
restricting relief to such groups. 
Most States now require two- and 
three-year residence as a condition 
for relief and there is reported a 
growing demand that the Federal 
Government reassume such duty, 
which was discontinued at the end 
of 1935. At that time, Federal reg- 
istration totaled 395,384 unattached 
individuals and 16,232 family 
groups. 

In many States there is a mani- 
fest unwillingness to assimilate the 
migrants; they are shunted off by 
border patrols and strictly enforced 
vagrant laws. In other States, where 
the transients are mostly fruit crop 
harvesters, the floating population 
is viewed as necessary to the eco- 
nomic life but little provision for 
their health and welfare is made by 
State laws. 

When the Department of Labor 
made a survey of the transient 
problem in 1937, it announced its 
findings that: 

Workers who migrate across State 





lines are predominantly native 
white. 

Families appear to form a larger 
proportion of all migrant groups 
than formerly. 

Migrants are younger than the 


working population as a whole. 

x * * 
OLD AGE INSURANCE 
= the Federal old-age insur- 
J ance plan went into effect the 
first of the year $2,023,207 has been 
certified for payment to 176,775 
claimants. Each of the claims paid 
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The Face of 
YIP HARBURG 


Famous writer of song lyrics 


Responsible for such popular 















sas ‘April in Paris”, ““Ah, 

but is it Love?"’, “Brother can 
y Spare a Dime?’’, “Isn't it 
Heavenly!"’, “I'm Yours”, 

You're a Builder Upper”, 
“Hooray for What!” 
Features common to those 
who know how to Please 
Forehead broad and especially 
well deve the lower 
sphere, w Pper sphere 
slopes gently backward. Brows 
compact and ] | 

Eyes sparkling and clear. W 
kles at the outer corners of the 
eyes, and a fullness of flesh and 
muscle unc the eyes 
Nose long, and drooping to- 
wardther artheup.When 


viewed from the front, the ridge 
is broad in appearance 


Mowth large, with a long upper 
lip and full, slightly drooping 


lower lip. 
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One Kentucky straight 
Bourbon is pleasing people 
so much that ever 100 million 
bottles have been sold. It is 
“Double-Rich.” Just taste it! 









= A 90 PROOF whiskey with the Mark of Merit 
Made inthe Bluegrass Country by master Ket 
tucky distillers the good old Kentucky way. Ask 
for it by name at your favorite bar or tavern. 
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It Drinks 200 Gallons a Mile 
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amounts to 3'2 per cent of the total 
wages paid to the wage earners. 
During January $745,691 was cer- 
tified for payment to 23,538 claim- 
ants—workers who reached the age 
of 65 and the estates of workers who 
The average amount of each 
payment was $31.68, or almost dou- 
ble the average of $17 for all claims 
paid up to the end of August 
Pennsylvania, with 2,929, led the 
list in number of claims certified, 
but the greatest amount of money 
went to New York, where $97,175 
was distributed among 2,768 claim- 
ants. The State with the highest 
average—$39.24—-was New Jersey, 
where 1,144 claims were certified. 
The largest claim that has been 
certified went to an employe who 
reached the age of 65. He received 
a lump-sum payment in January of 
$525. The largest death claim certi- 
fied was for $420. 
x ke 
AMENDMENT REJECTED 
ATIFICATION of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment failed 
again in New York State when, Feb. 
15, the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture voted, 107 to 40, to reject the 
proposal. Twenty Democrats and 
fifteen Republicans voted with the 
five-man American Labor bloc for 
ratification; 40 Democrats and 67 
Republicans against. 


@ The Iron Horse is a heavy drinker. Erie freight 
locomotives use as much as 200 gallons of water per 
mile. Water for steam to send these giants roar- 
ing down the rails at a faster clip than ever before. 


Erie spends tremendous sums for chemical treat- 
ment of this water—insuring greater’ locomotive 
efficiency. Erie locomotives are specially built for 
high-speed heavy-duty work. 


They represent one of the reasons why your freight 
will be delivered on time—and safely. One of the 
reasons why Erie is “first in freight.” On your next 
shipment call an Erie agent. 
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HE ABOVE PICTURE of the Snackies 

conference is from this week’s NEW 

YORKER, out today. The picture has 
no bearing on the wars in Spain and in the 
East — which is one of the good things about 
it, Our own survey shows that for every con- 
ference held to increase the tonnage of the 
world’s navies, a thousand are held to increase 
the sale of Snackies. History is a blend of a/ 
such conferences; for history is just the story 
of Man himself, whether in his Snackies mood 
or engaged in a blood purge. 

THE NEW YORKER, faced with the dispir- 
iting events of recent years, has refused to join 
the ranks of the grimly unhappy. It would be 
a cinch to become so socially conscious as to 


lose all sense of immediate values. We hold it 





The United States News 

















important to perpetuate levity —which Don 


Marquis, a great and wise humorist, said was 
‘the result of spiritual and aesthetic poise.” 
This is fundamental. If people were to lose 
their sense of humor, it wouldn’t much matter 
who won the wars. 

Today’s NEW YORKER is our 679th issue, 
and today is our thirteenth birthday. We got a 
letter from somebody we respect, saying: ¢...it 
is my carefully arrived at and calmly studied 
opinion that THE NEW YORKER is the best 
magazine in the world.”’ A perfervid statement, 
but nice to get on your birthday. 

Anyway, the current issue is a good one. It 
contains, among other things, the first glimpse 


THE NEW YORKER has ever given into the 


curious lives of its own contributors. It contains 
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“Our su rvey § hows, gentlemen, that 4,094 typical 
housewives endorsed Snackics, 13,873 typical 
housewives hadn't heard of Snackies, and I re- 
gret to report that 1,433 typical housewives told 


our representative to go to fell.” 


the second installment of John McCarten’s with- 
ering study of the problem child of Jersey City; a 
description of the queer underground shenant- 
gans where men are getting silicosis so that we 
may have the Sixth Avenue Subway. There are 
pieces by Frank Sullivan, E. B. White, Emily 
Hahn, Geoffrey Hellman and Richard Lock- 
ridge; poems by Robert Hillyer, F. P. A. and 
Phyllis McGinley; drawings by Hokinson, Arno, 
Thurber, and Hoff. You will find the lively arts 
reviewed by the most competent critics in town, 
Like Snackies, the issue will be endorsed by 


many housewives—but they will not be typical. 
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The Question of the Week: 


Edwin M. Borchard 


Professor of Law, Yale University; 
United States Technical Advisor, 
Conference on Codification of 
International Law, 


answers: 


ee ask 


“In view of President 
ment in his navy message of Jan 
ary 28, that ‘we, as a peaceful na- 
tion, cannot and will not abandon 
search for an agreement 

among nations to limit arms and 
aggression, do you think attempts 
should be made to convene an inter- 
national arms limitation conference 
at this time?’’ 

IT WOULD be hard to convene a2 
conference for the limitation of 
armaments if at the same time you 
seek “to limit arms and aggression.” 

“Limiting” aggression, I presume, 
means “stopping” aggression. But 
to stop aggression you need arma- 
ments, and if the United States is 
to stop aggression needs ever- 
increasing armaments Powerful 
armaments is both an effect and a 
cause of the disorder and 
distemper. 

One of the reasons for the disorder 
and distemper is the repeated use of 
the word “aggression” as applied to 
those who demand and effect a 
change in the status quo. Such 
changes are often inevitable and 
have been made the more inescapa- 
by the so-called “peace” ar- 
rangements of 1919 

The supposition that boundaries 
have now become crystllized is un- 
founded; and more armaments than 
the present astronomical accumula- 
tion will be necessary to keep bound- 
aries crystallized. Even then failure 
is likely to mark the process 

To stop “aggression” means to go 
to war, with no assurance of 
cess. Article 10 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was designed 
to guarantee existing boundaries 
against “aggression,” and that was 
the main reason why the American 
people turned down the League of 
Nations. The League theory was 
certain to divide the world into hos- 
tile camps, the satisfied and the un- 
satisfied, and to promote the war 
fever all around. 

If we could achieve a more real- 
istic view of the necessity for change 
in ‘international political arrange- 
ments and abandon the immodest 
view that the United States could 
or should prevent such a change, 
there might be more hope in a con- 
ference for the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

But the word “aggression” ought 
to be ruled out of international di- 
plomacy. It is a fighting word, for 
coercers and coerced alike, and is in- 
consistent with any suggestion of 
limiting armaments. 

We were considered aggressors by 
the representatives of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Italy when in April, 1898, 
they entreated President McKinley 
not to make war on Spain by a 
“pressing appeal to the feelings of 
humanity and moderation of the 
President and of the American peo- 
ple.” The appeal did not have the 
desired effect. 


WHOSE INITIATIVE? 
Second, 
“Do you think 


the 


active 


world’s 


able 


suc- 


the United States 

Should take the initiative in (tat 

direction, as provided in the joint 

resolution introduced in Congress, 

February 14? 

If there were any assurance of 
success of such a conference, the 
United States might properly take 
the initiative. To achieve success, 
however, the prevailing notions of 
using combined force against a coun- 
try seeking change would 
be abandoned. So far as concerns 
naval armaments, Japan's claim to 
theoretical equality would have to 
be recognized, as Britain recognized 
the American claim in 1922. After 
that an agreement could probably 
be worked out for Japan not to avail 
itself of the admitted privilege 

I should see no objection to con- 
ceding Great Britain a larger navy 
than the American, for Great Bri- 
tain needs a larger navy to police 
her empire. If the American navy 
is to be used only to defend United 
States territory, I see no need for a 
navy larger than that which al- 
ready exists. 

If, then, the conditions precedent 
to a_ successful conference are 
created, including an abandonment 
of the unwise notion of “stopping 
Japan” or “stopping aggressors”, a 
conference might be called at Amer- 
ican initiative. But if those prelimi- 
nary conditions are not conceded, a 
conference would be useless. 


THE PITTMAN RESOLUTION 


“Or do you agree with Chairman 
Pittman, of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, that such over- 
tures ‘would indicate weakness on 
the part of the United States’ and 
that they ‘would be misunderstood 
by Japan and would probably make 
our resistance to her illegal acts 
more difficult ?’’ 

I regret my inability on 
ticular occasion to agree with Chair- 
man Pittman I 


nave to 


par- 


thls 


cannot see why 


| 


overtures by the United States for ] 


Wide World 
PROF. EDWIN M. BORCHARD 





| diate 


a conference the limitation of 
ts could ever be considered 


Quite 


on 
armamen 
a sign of weakness. 
I think 
The suggestion 

probably make our res 
[Japan's] illegal acts more difficult” 
involves alarming statements. For- 
tunately, no third Powers undertook 
to “resist” the acts of the United 
States in its several wag fought on 
foreign 


THE NINE-POWER TREATY 
The Nine-Power Treaty 
opinion was one of those vague po- 
litical treaties or modi vivendi fre- 
quently made to compose an imme- 
was founded on a 
condition contrary to fact—the sup- 
posed territorial and administrative 
of China. Such integrity 
has not existed for decades, for 
China had to surrender after 1842 
territory and customs and much ju- 
dicial and police administration to 

Western Powers. 

Japan’s adventure is an act of 
high politics based on Far Eastern 
conditions which the westerner for 
the most part cannot understand. 
It has myriads of roots and should 
be allowed to work itself ovt. Japan 
is probably defeating itself. 

But if by American resistance is 
meant armed resistance, the results 
could well be disastrous to Japan, to 
China, and to the United States, not 
to speak of the rest of the world. 


the con- 
trary 
that it “would 


istance t9 


SOM 


in my 


Situation. it 


integrity 


Rep. Maury Maverick 


Democrat, of Texas, Member, 
House Committee on Military 
Affairs; Author of Joint Resolu- 
tion on Navy Limitation, 


answers: 


I BELIEVE the United States 
should take the initiative in calling 
a disarmament conference, as pro- 
vided in the King-Maverick resolu 
tion introduced on February 14 

It is always better to talk of settle- 
ment—-peace—disarmament, before 
a war, than after. If we have such 
a conference it cannot do any harm 
whatever, and may save millions of 
lives, billions of dollars in property 
values, and civilization itself. 

We are having a war scare. and 
some of the means being used to 
increase the number of battleships 
are indecent. We who are real 
friends of the President—the Neo, 
Double Dare, Liberty-League-Hat- 
ing New Dealers, should put a stop 

this cruel nonsense. 
Statements like Senator Pittman’s 
that an arms limitation conference 
would “indicate weakness on the 
part of the United States” and be 

mist d by Japan,” simply 
horrify me. 

What does the President’s “Qua- 
rantine” speech in Chicago mean? 
It must be defined. And this “Bill to 
Take the Profits Out of War’—it 
is a fake and a fraud, and simply 
does not do anything whatever to 
take the profits out of war. All it 
does is to give the Chief Executive 
dictatorial power. The bill is a part 
of the war-scare, and should be de- 
feated. 

Limitation of armament? of 
course! Our admirals say that if 
Japan has 18 ships we must have 
30, or exactly 66 2-3 per cent more; 
at the bottom of this is the fact that 
if England has 30, we must have 30, 
exactly the same! Why?—be- 
cause British admirals have figured 
“ratios” for us. 

So if we are to have ratios 
take the Army. Japan has an army 
of 2,500,000, if we adopt the Navy 
ratio, we would have some 4,- 
166,666 2-3 soldiers! The answer is 
the ratio stuff is all nonsense. Fair 
and honest national defense is what 
we should have. 

An admiral said the other day 
that in “this age when might makes 
right, the God of the Battle is with 
the strong.” His grandiose, but en- 
tirely vicious statement, is like the 
many others being made by old men 
who will not have to risk their hides 
in battle 


to 


nderstoo 


or 


let's 


ars to build battl 


It takes five year 
just being 


Ships; four are 
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QHOL LD an international arms conference be held 
x 


at this time? In view of 


the President’s suggestion 


in his Navy message, Jan. 28—that “We, as a peace- 


ful nation, cannot and 


will not abandon active 


search for an agreement among nations to limit arms 
and aggression” —this proposition is the Question 


of the Week. 


To sound public opinion on this matter The 

United States News asked authorities in international 
¢ 

law. leaders in peace and preparedness movements, 


and members of Congress, these questions: 


Do you think an attempt should be made at this 
time to convene an international arms limi- 


tation conference? 


. 


Do you think the United States should take the 


initiative ? 


Or do you agree with Senator Pittman that 
such overtures “‘would indicate weakness” 
and “would be misunderstood by Japan and 
probably make our resistance to her illegal 


acts more difficult” ? 


Answers received in this symposium are pre- 


sented herewith. Others 


next Issue. 


few 
hold 
We 
and 


Postpone the extra three a 
months, and in the meantime 
the arms limitation conference. 
have absolutely nothing to lose, 
everything to gain. 


Senator Clark 


Democrat, of Missouri, Member of 
Senate Committee on Commerce 
and Special Committee on Investi- 
gation of the Munitions Industry, 


answers: 

I AM in the most complete sym- 
pat’, with the statement of the 
President in his message of Jan. 28, 
that “we, as a peaceful nation, can- 
not and will not abandon active 
search for an agreement among 
nations to limit arms and aggres- 
sion.” 

In consonance with that theory I 
think that effort should be made to 
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convene an international arms limi- 
tation conference. Whether this ef- 
fort resulted in success or failure, 
the effort itself could not help but 
be beneficial. 

I am thoroughly out of sympathy 
and in entire disagreement with the 
position of Chairman Pittman, of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, that such overtures would 
indicate weakness on the part of the 
United States and that they “would 
be misunderstood by Japan and 
would probably make our resistance 
to her illegal acts more difficult.” A 
more illogical and dangerous view 
than that expressed by Senator Pitt- 
man would be difficult for me to 
imagine. 

Such an, attitude would simply 
tend to put the United States in the 
attitude of a bully brandishing a 
sword over the head of the rest of 
the world and relying upon our su- 
perior wealth as a competitor in 
another armament race. 





William R. Castle 


Former Under Secretary of State, 
Former Ambasgador to Japan, 


answers: 
AGREE with the President’s state- 
ment that we cannot “abandon 
active search for an agreement 
among nations to limit arms and 
aggression,” but I do not think that 
it would be wise at this time to at- 
tempt to convene negotiations be- 
tween official representatives of the 
American Government and other 
Governments to see whether a basis 
of agreement could be reached. 
Another arms limitation confer- 
hat failed would be a real 


ence that 


will be published in the 


blow to the world and I doubt 
whether anyone, unless possibly Mr. 
Norman Davis, would want the Uni- 
ted States to go in or to take the 
lead in calling such a conference. 

On the other hand, I do not agree 
with Senator Pittman that such 
overtures “would indicate weakness 
on the part of the United States” 
and that they would be misunder- 
stood by Japan. I think they would 
be taken by all nations as a rather 
silly and sentimental gesture on our 
part if it were done without full 
previous consultation. To be silly 
is not necessarily to be weak. 

Japan, if it were granted equality, 
would be the first to agree to the 
most drastic kind of naval! limita- 
tion. It might object to the drastic 
limitation of the Army. 

I am not arguing that Japan 
should be given naval equality but I 
am sure that if this point were 
agreed on Japan would be willing to 
do away with battleships, for exam- 
ple, altogether, on condition, natur- 
ally, that other nations did the same. 

I hope we may not have any more 
futile conferences .of this nature. 
The time may come when the world 
will be ready and that can only be 
judged by an alert and trained 
Foreign Service. 





‘Nelson Macy 
Editor “Sea Power’’; President, 
Navy League of the United States 


‘answers: 
| JT WOULD be most unwise to ask 
the nations to hold a Naval Con- 
ference at this time, as it would 
be a sign of weakness which would 
only invite further outrageous acts 
on the part of Japan. 


Charles A. Beard 
Historian and Author, 


‘answers: 


YES, IF we are willing to grant 
Japan a substantial parity that gives 
her defensive power in her own wa- 
ters, a power which she has in fact 
and will keep. Hence, grant it and 
have done with a futile and costly 
rivalry—unless the United States in- 
tends war in the Orient for trade 
and empire. 


Scott P. Squyres 
Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 


answers: 

HE PRESIDENT’S statement in 

his Navy message of Jan. 28, as 
quoted in your first question, enun- 
ciates clearly the fundamental de- 
sire of the American people for 
peace and their purpose to refrain 
from aggressive war. 

While this should be sufficient as- 
surance of our willingness to join 
with other world powers in an effort 
to restrict production of the im- 
plements of offensive warfare, the 
immediate future seems inopportune 
for convening an Arms Limitation 
Conference with any hope of ac- 
complishing that objective. 

I do not think the United States 
should take the initiative toward 
convening an International Arms 
Limitation Conference .unless the 
Congress, by prompt adoption of the 
President’s recommendations for in- 
creased naval and military prepar- 
edness, has given definite notice to 
the world that any armament 
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new naval had been an- 
nounced. 

If the conference had failed, then 
our naval program could have been 
better supported. Discussion never 
hurts. I believe in the conference 
method. But the immediate present 
seems to me to be just exactly the 
wrong time to project an American- 
sponsored naval conference. What 


if one of the foreign conferees 


program 


answer? 
American 
As 


SHOULD AMERICA AGAIN CALL THE WORLD 
INTO CONFERENCE FOR ARMS LIMITATION? 


_. # conference had gone out before our ¢ should ask whether we were going 


go througn 


ple 


earth knows that 


bu 


very 


t 


+ 


with our 
What would our 
After all, Congress is 
policy-forming body. 
to the 


reason that every nation 


actually strong, 


strong 


naval proe 
conferees 
the 


last part of your ques- 
tion, nothing we may do would indi- 
cate American weakness for the sim- 
on 
we are not weak 
and potentially 








relative 
preserve 


tain a position of 
strength adequate to 
peace and security. 
Under such conditions, initiative 
action by the United States could 
not be construed as indicative of 
weakness or make it more difficult 
for our Government to deal firmly 
with any nation guilty of acts in 
violation of international law. 


its 


Senator E. D. Thomas. 


Democrat, of Utah, Member of 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 
JAVAL disarmament conferences 

4% have not been successful in the 
past because the disarmament has 
been approached from the stand- 
point of attempting to put limits by 
controlling size and number of guns, 
thickness of armor plate, and ton- 
nage and type of ships. 

Naval armaments should be justi- 

fied on the basis of national defense 
needs, If nations declared their na- 
tional defense needs in the presence 
of one another there would soon be 
no doubt about foreign policies. 

America is the logical power to 

| suggest the next naval disarmament 
conference. It would have been bet- 

| ter if a feeler in regard to such a 


j 


naval 














with economical efficiency. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


ANUFACTURERS in scores of fields today are 
M discovering that steel offers unusual op- 
portunities not only to improve the quality and 
salability of their products, but also to cut costs 
—thereby increasing profits. 

By its program of continuous development, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation keeps fully 
abreast of today’s growing demand for steel. 

Great Lakes strip has superior drawing prop- 
erties and finish. And Great Lakes sheets—hot 
and cold rolled up to 90” wide and 5/16” thick 
—greatly increase the fields that stéel can serve 


OWNING AND Operatinc—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 

Hanne Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 




















Every sip helps somebody 


You who drink Budweiser 
have bought millions of dollars 
worth of barley and hops from 
American farmers... paid mil- 
lions more in taxes into federal, 
state and local treasuries... 
provided wages for workers in 
allied industries ... kept rail- 
road men on the move... 
brought profits to retailers 
everywhere and business and 
activity to properties long va- 
cant...Yes, whenever you 
drink Budweiser, you are help- 
ing somebody ...and helping 


yourself to a keener enjoyment 


of good living. 











LEADERSHIP 


When a product is of such quality 
that it is chosen universally by those 
who know how to enjoy the, finer 


race this country can and will main- | things of life, isn’t that leadership? 
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In Cans * In Bottles 
ORDER A CARTON 
FOR YOUR HOME 
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From Sailboats to Gunboats: 


A Camera Record of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
During His Term of Office As 
Assistant Secretary of Navy 


N EVER before have there been so many boat models and mounted fish 
trophies in the White House. 

Never before has there been such a boost given to the United States 
Navy as under the Roosevelt Administration. 

The President's love of the sea and the ships that slide down the 
ways is well known. Interesting to many is the new emphasis by the Chief 
Executive on the building up of a super-peacetime Navy. Now in the 
grim cross-chop of the international current, the President devotes more 


time to floating fortresses than to trim sailboats; more time to the bore 





of a heavy gun than to the cast of the tuna tackle. The United States 
News, presents for the first time, a series of unique and little known 
photographs, showing the Chief Executive as he appeared during the 
years of service as Assistant Secretary of the Navy under President 
Woodrow Wilson. They offer a striking contrast to the photograph 


directly below, showing over what equipment Franklin Delano Roose- 





velt now directs as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. 


1920—PRESIDENTS SAILBOATS 


1938—PRESIDENTS GUNBOATS 


Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt receiving a 
cup from the workers of 
the Navy Yard—1920. 


The Navy's big guns framed a long row of ° 
Admirals when the recent change in command 
of the fleet took place. 








A collector's item: This photo taken in 1917 shows 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (arrow) with Secretary of 
the Interior Lane having a bit of target practice at a 
rifle range near the Capital. 


An unusual 1917 photograph showing, left to right, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Roosevelt, Admiral Badger, Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield and Secretary of War Garrison. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing. Underwood & Underwood. Wide World 
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A Striker's Right to the Job: 
Court Seal on Labor Board Rule 


labov Week 





Board orders employers 


Recent decisions go far toward 


How do Labor 
fare in the courts? 
confirming the views the Board takes as to its powers. For 
instance, a worker retains his right to a job although he 
strikes. And after a settlement workers hired to replace 
strikers must be displaced to reinstate those who quit work. 
These and other points of the new labor law are explained 
in the following article. 


against 








MAY an employer, whose workers have voted to strike, him- 
self legally conduct another strike vote of his own? 

May an employer retain new employes in the jobs vacated by 

workers who went on strike in a dispute over collective bargaining? 

If an employer moves his ma- 
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Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


New Assistant Secretary of State, 
is Survivor of First “Brain Trust” 
THILE Professors Raymond Moiey 
and Rexford G. Tugwell have 
retired from public life, the third 


member of the original Rooseveii 

“brain trust” is closer to President 

Roosevelt than ever. He is Adolf A 

+ tracts and, on the east coast, al- Berle, jr., selected to be Assistani 

ready is moving rapidly toward Secretary of State@at a time when 

that end as a result of elections con- especially important duties devolv: 

ducted by the Labor Board. «| upon that office. 

J. Warren Madden, chairman of Telephone 

> Labor Board, suggested in a let- wires _ twee! 

ter.to Senator Copeland that the the W! scale 
bill should be amended to provide pap Nae 

that the terms of the Wagner Act and Lis elune & 


New York have 
been busy fre- 
quently since 
1933. Sometimes 


apply in the matter of protecting 
seamen from unfair labor practices 
on the part of shipping companies 





and that certification of unions 
should remain with this Board the President 
The joint committee considered wanted advice, 
this proposal, being generally fa- again informa- 
vorable to it, and then decided to og ovale 
postpone further hearings until the be obtai ed only 
Education and Labor Committee, | adolf A. Berle, Jr. -s gd maiden 
meeting alone, should make a re- eRe: SISEIOS. 


Results were satisfactory to an 
unusual degree. Mr. Roosevelt came 
| to appreciate the intellect and en- 
ergy that had enabled his friend .o 
obtain master’s and law degrees 


port on the labor provisions of the | 
measure. 
x * * 
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chinery to another city, and is 
ordered by the Labor Board to re- 
instate strikers, must he also pay 
their transportation costs? 

These are some of the questions on 
which the Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled recently when it handed down 
decisions in two Labor Board cases, 
one being the first such decision to 
involve a shipping strike, and the 
other requiring the most extensive 
reinstatement program which the 
Labor Board has ever ordered. 

The two cases, both decided by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
York City on Feb. 14, involved the 
Black Diamond Steamship corpora- 
tion and Remington Rand, Inc., 
maker of business machines. The 
Board had petitioned the court to 
enforce orders issued against the 
two companies. 

Both were cases in which the em- 
ployer had been found to have re- 
fused to bargain with labor unions, 
In both instances there were strikes, 
and new workers had been hired. 


STRIKERS STILL “EMPLOYES” 


The Labor Board found that the 
Strikers were still employes even 
thougn they had voluntarily quit 
work. The court agreed with this 
interpretation, since the National 
Labor Relations Act defines “em- 
ploye” to include those whose jobs 
have terminated as the result of a 
labor dispute. 

The Black Diamond corporation 
had objected that such a ruling 
abridged its right guaranteed by the 
Constitution to hire others in the 
place of those who had left their 
jobs, but the court found no merit 
in this contention. 

The Labor Board went further 
It held that all the strikers should 
be offered reinstatement with back 
pay since the strike was a result of 
the employer’s refusal to bargain 
with their representatives 

On this point also the court 
agreed, holding that this is the law- 
ful remedy to restore conditions to 
their status prior to the employer's 
refusal to bargain 

To make room for the reinstated 
employees it might be necessary for 
the employer to dismiss those whom 
he had hired to replace the strikers. 


The Board ordered the employer in | 


each instance to dismiss such em- 
Ployes, even though in the case of 
Remington Rand the number may 
run into the thousands. 

Again the court agreed. It held 
that a strike, when the strikers are 
in the right, should not be allowed 
to be prejudicial to them even 
though the strike fails. 


FATE OF STRIKE BREAKERS 

The Remington Rand Employes’ 
Association, whose members might, 
in considerable part, lose their jobs 
under the order, had pleaded before 
the court that the order meant that 
the Board was actively intervening 
in a labor dispute. The court 
plied that the Wagner Act pre- 
Scribes this as the remedy in such 
cases and noted that those who tak2 
the place of strikers are in any case 
aware that their tenure of jobs is 
uncertain. 

After the A. F. of L. union in the 
case had taken a strike vote in this 
dispute, the management took an- 
other, thus in effect going over the 
heads of the employees’ representa- 
tives. The Board ruled that this was 
unlawful interference with workers’ 
bargaining rights and the court 
agreed. 


BOARD LOSES TWO POINTS 

In the Remington Rand case, the 
Board had ordered the company not 
merely to reinstate strikers but, 
when jobs were offered them in 
cities other than those in which 
they resided, to pay transportation 


re- 


expenses in addition. The court re- 
fused to uphold this part of the or- 
der, stating that it was punitive 


| almost exclusively with labor in the 
shipping industry. 
The bill proposes to apply to this 


*made. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins sup- 
ported this point of view, saying 


that,the labor provisions were pre- 
mature. 





a letter 


in charge 


maritime 


for medi 


argued, already is covered by con- 


rather than remedial 


Restrictive Law Checked 


On one other chief point in this 
case the Board’s order was set \ ANY States have laws restrict- 
aside in part and upheld in part i¥Z ing the hours which women and 


children may work, but Pennsyi- 
vania is the only State which has 
one restricting the work week for 


The Board ordered’ Remington Rand 
to cease to recognize the employe 
association and to disestablish it | 


5 


—Harris & Ewing 
FROM COUNCIL TO PRESIDENT—A RECOMMENDATION 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT received from his Business Advis- 

ory council a recommendation that the National Labor Relations 
Act be amended in an effort to achieve industrial peace. The rec- 
ommendation was contained in a report submitted by the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Council headed by Charles R. Hook 
(center), of the National Association of Manufacturers, and John 
Biggers(right), Unemployment Census Director. Donald R.Richberg 
(left), former NRA Administrator, also sat in on the conference. 


Pennsylvania Work Week: 








completely as a bargaining agent every person Becoming effective 

The court upheld the first part of on Jan. 3 last, this law defines 44 

this orde! zreeing that recogni- hours as the normal work week be- 

tion should be withdrawn and a yond which a higher wage rate must 

corded to the A. F. of L. union ol be paid as overtime. 

office equipment rel I week the operation of this 
But it held that complete dises- law was stopped by a preliminary 


yn. It had previously been 
through a court stay, the 
permitting all who intervened 
opposing the law to obtain ex- 


Injunctl 
limited 
court 
in 


tablishment would prevent the rec- 
ognition of the employe association 
at time in the future, even 
though employes might yme 


any 


+ 
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time prefer it to a rival. According- emption until a final determination 

ly the Board was overruled on this of the law’s validity. About 700 

point. firms had intervened against the law 

The Board and 43 labor organizations had in- 
mond case was tervened, seeking enforcement. 

The injunction applied to State 

enforcement officers and required 


that they should cease attempts so 
enforce the law. 


Maritime Labor Unions: 
Drafting a Federal Law 


from Harvard before he passed 21 

For a time he practiced law in the 
office of Louis D. Brandeis, now of 
the Supreme Court. During the 
World War he rose to be lieutenant 
of Infantry. Later he advised the 
American delegation that negotiated 
peace at Versailles. 

The years brought widening recog- 
nition, especially after publication 
of his studies of corporate law and 
finance. He lectured at the Harvard 
Business School, then established his 
own law firm in New York and be- 
came an outstanding professor at 
the Columbia University Law School. 

In between other tasks, he helped 
to draft a variety of legislation for 
consideration in Congress and the 
State legislatures and for the 
Dominican Republic. He has as- 
sisted Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, and Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, 
of New York. He heads the new 
City Planning Board in New York. 

For diversion Mr. Berle takes to 
the open. He feels as much at home 
| climbing mountains or with rod in | 
hand in a stream as when surround- 
| 
} 


ed by books and papers. The months 
just ahead promise little recreation, 
however. In his words, he has “a 
particular job.” In the words of his 
superiors, it will be one to test him 
as he has not yet been tested. 





| George D. Aiken 


The Governor of Vermont, Who 
Minces No Words at Any Time 


HE postman had unusually heavy 

loads for Governor George D 
Aiken of Vermont last week. His 
criticism of the Republican leader- 
ship en Lincoln Day had taken 
many people by surprise. 

Some correspondents were pleased, 
others annoyed, that one in his po- 
sition should be so outspoken. But 
to him it was most natural 
exactly what he thought. 

The habit began while he was 
Studying in a proverbial little red 
Vermont schoolhouse and at Brattle- 
boro High School. He spoke out in 
Grange meetings before he was 16. 

| They elected him master of the Put- 





to say 








HE Copeland Shipping bill ‘S 
3078) is not primarily a 
measure, the first draft having had 
no labor provisions. Nevertheless 


joint hearings on the bill before the 
Senate Commerce and Labor com- 
mittees have concerned themselves 






industry the principles of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, including restric- | 
tions the right to strike until 
certain steps have been taken, in- 
cluding the report of 
body appointed 
The marit 
jected on the 
cedure would enable shipping com- 
panies to break Strength of 
unions and should be postponed un- 
til the unions have been recognized 
and contracts with them have been 


on 


a fact-finding 
by the President. 
have op- 


this pro- 


Ime unions 


ground that 


the 


Joseph P. 
the 


Kennedy, chairman of 
United States Marit 
the chief supporter 
, assailed this objection in 
to Senator Copeland, who is 









me Com- 


of the 





of the hearings. 
he wrote, “that if tt 


iabor Situation is got ‘ripe 


“I submit,” 
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ation and = conciliation, President a 
then it is overripe for ruin.” 
Shipping on the west coast, he | 
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People of theWeek w= 


ney Grange at the age of 18 

As a youngster, his principal de- 
light was fishing with a cut pole 
and a two-for-a-penny hook; his 


chief dislike 
particujar old ladies 


peddling vegetables to 
His 


Nair 1S 





gray now at 45, but still has tha 
unruly wave of earlier years 
Governor Aiken thinks of State 


and national finances terms 
of his own beginnings on $100 bor- 
rowed and work to repay it. 
From the raising of fruits he went 
on to cattle and the feed for his 
herd, to plants and wild flowers. His 
name is widely known among farm- 
ers because of writings on farm 
Subjects, and to flower vers be- 
cause of the products of his 500- 
acre nursery. 

In politics only since 1930, he 


rose to the governorship by way of 
service in the legislature4and 
lieutenant governor. He sponsored 
a law which affords small debtors 
the same protection by temporary 
receivership that is given large cor- 
porations. He builds highways on a 
“pay-as-you basis and has 
duced the State debt by more than a 
million dollars. Adult education and 
crime prevention are special inter- 
ests with him. 


as 


go” re- 


The Gover- 
nor told New 
York Republic- 
ans the great- 
est -praise he 
could give Lin- 
coln was to say 
“he would be 
ashamed of his 
party’s leader- 
ship today.” 

As another 
sample of his 
approach, he 
once told a meeting of ministers: 
“I—like you—would like to see more 
people in church, but even more 
important, I think, is to more 
church in the people.” 


Gov. Aiken 


see 


Democrats chortled recently when 
he advocated a “purge” of reaction- 
aries in the Republican party. Some 
did not like it so well, however, 
when he declared opposition to the 
proposed New England flood control 
pact on the ground that the rights 
of Vermont would be jeopardized. 

Commenting on his increased ac- 
tivity in national affairs, a reporter 
said to Governor Aiken, “You must 
be a candidate for President.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied; “my middle 
name may be David, but I’m no 
giant killer.” 














TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE ter to the President is one question 
interest to many at the 
than Philippine problems. 
ago Sherman 

other members of the 
McNutt organization in Indiana be- 
gan nominating him to succeed Mr. 
Roosevelt. They have invited 4,000 
people to meet him in Washington 
at a reception this week. 

After graduating from Indiana 
University in 1913, Mr. McNutt stvd- 


‘ 


Ol more 


Senator 


*Paul V. McNutt 


Presidency May Interest Re- 
turning Philippine Commissioner 


ied law at Harvard and entered 
ETURN of the United States | practice with his father. He taught 
High Commissioner from the briefly at Indiana before entering 
Philippines for a conference with | Officers’ training camp. He never 
the President ordinarily would at- reached France. 
tract slight attention in Washing- In 1925 he became dean of the 
ton. But it happens that the present Indiana University Law School. A 
Commissioner is Paul V. McNutt, member of the American Legion 
former Governor of Indiana from its establishment, he served as 
In his brief case, national commander in 1928-29. 


Prominence then attained helped 
him to become the first Democratic 
Governor of Indiana in 16 years. 
White-haired and personable, Mr. 
McNutt made a name as a vigorous 


presumably, are re- | 
ports bearing on 
proposed amend- 
ments to the Philip- 
pines Independence 





Act which he will | campaigner. Under State law. he 
discuss at the White > could not succeed himself after a 
House. In the pos- | four-year term. He was reported to 
session of friends, at want a cabinet position. A year ago 
least, are reports | he went to the Philippines. There 


one of his most-publicized actions 
was to state the order in which 
toasts should be drunk at consular 
dinners. 


looking ahead to the 


Paul V. McNutt 
campaign for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1940. Whether 


Mr. McNutt will mention that mat- 


——s 





| ‘THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
| SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1937 


HE or1st Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
covering operations for 1937 will be presented to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on April 12, 1938. Total operating revenues increased 
over 1936 by $14,508,320 or 3.39%. Operating expenses increased $23,873,- 
592 (due principally to higher wage scales, here expenditures for main- 
tenance, higher costs of materials and supplies and greater expenses inci- 
dent to increased business). Net income was $27,278,638, as compared with 
$38,742,091 in 1936. Surplus was equal to 2.9% upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock as compared with 4.8% in 1936. Surplus per share (par $50) 
was $1.45 as compared with $2.38 in 1936. 
OPERATING RESULTS . 
1 





Comparison with 1936 





37 Increase or Decrease 
Torat OperaTinc REvenuks Were. .....eceeceeceees $455,933,509 I $14,508,320 
| Torat OperaTinc Expenses Wefe.......eceeceeeeess 337,961,293 I 23,873,592 
| Leavine Net Revenue rrom Ramway Operations of. 117,972,216 D 9,365,272 
| Taxes amounted to s aaceneik anit 39.332,751 I 4,618,602 
| . > 
Hire or Equipment and Jomrt Facuity Rents were . . 5,638,538 D 2,804,208 
| Leavine Net Rauway Operatine Income of........ 73,000,927 D 11,179,666 
IncoME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES 
IE Pies sos sana csnxcsaqnencesescessxecies 37,559,227 I 1,439,694 
Maxine Gross Income of..........+. pecentaueee? 110,560,154 D 9:739,972 
RentAt ror Leasep Lives, Inrenest ON THE COMPANY'S 
Dest AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to ines 83,281,516 I 1,723,481 
Lreavine Net Income of ; : ater dele dd 27,278,638 D 11,463,453 
AprropriATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER FuNps, etc... . 8,144,406 I _ 801,726 
Surpius (Equal to 2.9% on Capital Stock) 19,134,172 D 12,265,179 


Dividends aggregating 214% ($1.25 per share) were paid during the 
year and charged against 1937 income. Both gross and net income were 
adversely affected to the extent of about $15,000,000, as compared with 
1936, by the elimination of the so-called emergency charges on freight traffic. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad invites the active interest of its stockholders 
and bondholders in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania 
Railroad. M. W. CLEMENT, President 


| "THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa: 














OIL TO GO WITH IT! 


KOOLMOTOR...the perfect 
Pennsylvania motor oil. 
Use KOOLMOTOR 10W or 
20W forinstant starting and 
safe lubrication this winter. 
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KOOLMOTOR MAKES WINTER 
DRIVING A WINTER SPORT! 


you a longer run for your money, 
Yet with all its extra power, 
smoother performance and 
quicker starting, KOOLMOTOR 
costs no more than ordinary 
gasolenes. 

Try a tankful today. This 
better, more economical gaso- 
lene will give you the glide of 
your life! 


Even when the weather hits 
zero — KOOLMOTOR’S raring 
to go! This great green gaso- 
lene makes winter driving a real 
winter sport! 

KOOLMOTOR does exactly 
what 1,000,000 tests on the Cities 
Service Power Prover showed 
a gasolene should do. It starts 
faster... gets going faster... gives 


CITIES SERVICE RADIO CONCERTS every Friday at 8 p. m., E.S.T.... WEAF and 44 N. B.C. stations 


AT ALL CITIES 
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Woecsqram * 
Future of ‘Trusts’: 
To Break or to Rule? 





What happens when “trust bust- 
ers” clash with theories of “eco- 
nomic planners?” Some lessons | 
were learned in the oil industry. 
Now chain stores are in the lime- 
light. Here's the story. 








HOSE business men who are bewildered by the 
contrasting claims of the trust busters and 





the economic planners in Congress and in the 
New Deal, now can see in practical terms wha. 
the argument is all about. 

First is the experience being gained at this 
time in the oil industry. 

The trust busters attacked the big companies 


for their practice of buying distress gasoline and 


otherwise unmarketable gasoline from small 
finers. They obtained a conviction against 


companies and their officials on criminal charges 


re- 


the 





As a result the affected companies have 
stopped the practice. And as a further result a 
gro e number of small refining concerns are 

because they are unable to find a profit- 


These shutdowns 
So far there 


outlet for their product. 
lve increased unemployment. 





is no evidence to show that they mean lower 
gasoline prices for the consumers. 
The economic planners would have tried to 





an adjustment of this situation through 

of government machinery on a coopera- 
is, so that both the small independent 
and the large refiners could get along, 
ng the extremes of ruthless competition or 
of unregulated monopoly control. 


THE CHAIN STORE FUTURE 
Second is the experience that may be on the 

ecards for the chain store business. 
he trust busters have given wp the idea tha 
they can stop the trend toward large-scale mer- 
handising organizations under existing antl- 
trust laws or through the Robinson-Patman Act 
and trade prac- 


work out 


the use 






regulating quantity discounts 
tices. 

So now, Representative Wright Patman, author 
of the earlier Robinson-Patman Act, is propos- 
ing a steeply graduated excise tax on chain 
stores, geared to the number of store units. Sev- 
enty-five Congressmen already have signed this 
bill as co-authors and Mr. Patman says that at 
least 150 votes are to be had right now in the 
House. 

The new bill would exempt units of under nine 
stores from tax. It would assess an excise of 
$50 a unit against chains of from 9 to 15 stores, 
and $100 a unit on chains of 15 to 25 stores. 
Above 25 stores the tax per store would be $1,000. 
An estimate is made that the tax on large groc- 
ery chains would be $560,000,000 more than now 
paid. 

Of course, as the authors admit, the purpose 
of the tax would be to break up the large scale 
merchandising organization. The competition 
that trust busting advocates urge appears not 
to have solved the problem of the small retailer. 


THE OPPOSITION VIEWPOINT 


The economic planners would use the machin- 
ery of government to lay down trade practice 
rules and to encourage in every way increase of 
efficiency of distribution in the interest of con- 
sumers, rather than to try to pulverize a type of 
business merely because it was big. 

Reports are that President Roosevelt, who had 
been sold on the idea of a big new trust busting 
campaign on a nation-wide basis, now is cooling 
to that idea and is showing more interest in the 
viewpoint of the planners. 

But here, as in many other fields, the Admin- 
istration is unready definitely to make up its 
mind concerning the direction to take. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


COLONEL LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice Presi- 
dent, the Cleveland Trust Company: Since the 
middle of August there have been four months 
of exceptionally rapid business decline. ... All 
business indicators gave evidence that the re- 
lapse has been halted and that diverse business 
activities have been stabilized at new low levels, 
but they do not afford reassuring evidences that 
a@ recovery movement is getting under way... . 

Only three business declines in the last 100 
years have been closely comparable to this one 
in rapidity and severity ' 

Four warning signals have regularly preceded 
every major business depression in this country 
in the past 100 years. Since 1830 we have had 
13 serious business depressions before the present 
relapse. Each was preceded by a decline in bond 
prices, followed by a decline in stock prices, fol- 
lowed by a decrease in wholesale commodity prices 
and increase in short-term interest rates. . . 

he historically regular appearance of these 
four warning signals before each major depres- 
sion has a special interest now for they appeared 
in orderly sequence before this present business 
relapse. This was an astonishing development 
because the recovery had not yet lifted businss 
above normal... . If the four warning signals 
that were developing a year ago were actually 
forecasting the advent of this relapse, they con- 
stitute evidence amply refuting charges that this 
business down-turn from a_ sit-down 
Strike of business and investors last autumn. 

‘From the February Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 


results 
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BUSINESS NOW AS COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 





USINESS activity in January, 1938, for the country as a whole, 
showed a marked decline from the level of the same month a year 
ago, but the 31 States marked with a double “sun” enjoyed conditions 
In eight States marked with 
a single “sun” the trend was approximately the same as the national 
Nine States, whose “suns” are in eclipse, fell below the average. 
The map above shows the business trend in each State as compared 


better than the general national average. 


trend. 
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CoPYRIGHT, 1938, By THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


with the national average. Comparisons are based by The United States 
News on the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 271 cities 
throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving consid- 
eration to changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. 
Check payments for all the States were 13.32 per cent less in January, 
1938, than a year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in averaged 
wholesale prices, they showed the lesser loss of 5.91 per cent. 





(NQCUSGGILIs~=\NJECTING HOPE IN INDUSTRIES; 
GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS AND TIJEIR RESULTS 


HE Government is undertaking at this time * of gas or of oil. Other users argue that their * 


to give special treatment to three very sick 
industries, 

Bituminous coal, agriculture and railroads are 
the industries on the sick list. Each has its 
particular difficulties. But all are looking to 
Government to attempt a cure. 

The method of treatment may provide a hint 
for other lines of business that do not feel so 
well just now. Whether or not this proves to 
be so, the treatment will at least prove to be a 
valuable experiment. 

Actually, many well-informed officials think, 
the present is just the beginning of a procession 
of industries looking for a cure in the Govern- 
ment economic hospital. A prolonged depression 
at this time would speed up that procession. 


SOFT COAL: PROPOSED Bituminous coal, as an 
COMPETITION RULE industry, is suffering 


from unregulated compe- 
OFFERED AS REMEDY tition in a competitive 


system all cluttered up with private mechanisms 
for regulating competition. It also is suffer- 
ing from the competition of other fuels. 

The result is that the industry has slipped to 
the verge of wholesale bankruptcy. Coal is one 
of the nation’s basic resources. So to meet its 
problems Congress approved the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 in April of last year. This is 
known as the second Guffey Coal Act. 

Here the principles of NRA are brought to 
full flower. 

The thousands of competing units in the in- 
dustry are offered self-government under the 
watchful over-lordship of a Federal commission, 
Those units have their labor costs fixed by John 
L. Lewis and his United Mine Workers. They 
have their transportation costs fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with its control 
over rail and truck freight rates. 

Now the purpose is to fix minimum and maxi- 
mum prices and to regulate marketing prac- 
tices through an industry administered code 
backed by the power of Federal taxation and 
enforced by a Federal commission. Minimum 
prices are to cover full “cost of production” as 
weighted between high cost and low cost mines. 

The first prices were promulgated and made 
effective on Dec. 16 of last year. 

Here the Government sought to control the 
price from mine to the wholesaler. The price 
for various grades of fuel and for various dis- 
tricts of the country was supposed to be de- 
termined by the producers themselves byt in 
most areas they became entagled in arguments 
and so the Coal Commission ordered prices set. 
No public hearings were held to establish jus- 
tification for the prices, 

Troubles have continued ever since. 

Some big users, contend that at the new coal 
prices it would be cheaper to shift to the use 


costs were arbitrarily raised without evidence 
of justification. Other users, like big railroads, 
mined their own coal and so escaped the effect 
of the price-fixing order. 

. Two Circuit Court of Appeals orders now 
have been issued limiting the effectiveness of 





Uncle Sam, M. D., has three very 
sick patients, coal, agriculture and 
railroads, in his economic hospital. 
His cures for their ills differ, and 
many other industries, not feeling so 
well themselves, are eagerly awaiting 
the outcome. Here is why Gov- 
ernment intervention may spread to 


other business groups. 











the price fixing orders, and other Court actions 
are threatened. 

The industry itself, except for mines owned 
by steel companies, railroads and other indus- 
tries, remain in a critical financial condition 
with a grave question whether the Government 
through control of price and marketing methods, 
can effect a cure. The independent coal mine 
operators, however, are almost a unit in their 
advocacy of Government action to regulate the 
industry. Uncontrolled competition seems to 
hold out little that is alluring to the operators 
of the industry. 


FARMING: PLAN TO The troubles of agricul- 


AVOID COMPETITION tte are similar in many 
ways to those of coal. 


FAVORED BY MANY Farming is an industry 
engaged in by nearly 6,000,000 individual opera- 
There has in the past been unbridled com- 
The industry, like coal, produces 
basic raw materials and has been poverty 
stricken. But the farm problem is complicated 
by the fact that a large proportion of the in- 
dustry’s customers are foreigners. 


tors. 
petition. 


In treating agriculture, the Government has 
placed first emphasis on control over production 
and control over marketing. The treatment for 
soft coal does not include production control. 
And the treatment for agriculture does not in- 
clude direct price fixing. 

But in the new Agricultural Adjustment Act 
the Government is moving in to take over all 
direction of an industry that provides a direct 
livelihood for 30,000,000 individuals, or one 
quarter of the nation’s population. This is an 
operation of the greatest significance to all busi- 
ness. 


The mechanism of control includes use of 


large-scale subsidies to attain production con- 
trol, of loans designed to place a bottom under 
prices of some commodities, or quotas to set a 
limit on the volume of marketing and of taxes 
to force would be non-cooperators into line. 

Here again an industry that has tried Gov- 
ernment control once, only to have the Supreme 
Court upset that control, is back getting a set 
of controls much more inclusive and much more 
drastic than those first tried. 

One dose of the anti-competition medicine 
and farmers, like coal operators, ask for more. 


RAILROADS: REMEDY The railroads have been 
FOR THEIR ILLS STILL 2 problem of the Govern- 


ment for 50 years and still 
MATTER OF DEBATE are. Some people think 


that there are lessons in that half century of ex- 
perience with Government controls for those in- 
dustries that are just now to accept these con- 
trols on a permanent basis, 

Railroads tried price fixing through rates en- 
forced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They still had to face the competition of trucks 
and waterways and are coming off second best in 
that tussle. They tried modified subsidies in 
the form of loans to bolster their financial 
Structures. But these loans have not solved the 
financial problems of the roads. 

Like both the Bituminous Coal Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the railroad con- 
trols have put emphasis on a fair price to the 
producer rather than the needs of the consum- 
ers. As a result, the cost of hauling a ton of 
freight has gene up, just as the price of a ton of 
coal or of a bushel of wheat has risen, but this 
rise has not assured an increase in total income. 
INCREASES IN PRICE 
AND THEIR EFFECT on2@lone has not served to 

cure the ills of basic in- 


CONSUMING PUBLIC dustries is that co 


ers balk and either use less of the product of- 
fered or find other sources of the product. 


The reason why price 


nsum- 


Freight users in some respects have found 
trucks satisfactory substitutes for railroad trans- 
portation. Coal users have learned that they 
can use oil or gas, often with satisfactory econo- 
mies. European customers of American farm- 
ers have found Canadian and Australian wheat 
and Brazilian and Indian cotton substitutes for 
American. 

Right now the White House is about to begin 
new conferences on the railroad problem. 
Tighter Government controls and even Govern- 
ment ownership are on the agenda. 

Once the cure of Government intervention is 
accepted by an industry, experience shows that 
the cure calls for larger and larger does of that 
intervention. 

Yet this fact is not lessening the pressure for 
Government to try its cure on an expanding inst 
of private industries. Owen Scort. 
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New Police Power 
Over Trade Practices 





A new law for controlling busi- 
ness and advertising practices. 
Congress aims at false advertising. 
How the Trade Commission is to be 
strengthened. 











ALSE advertising and other trade practices 

that deceive the buying public are about to 

be subjected to rough treatment at the hands of 

a Federal Trade Commission armed with power 
for direct action. - 

Both Houses of Congress now have approved 
bills to broaden the power of the Trade Commis- 
sion and the House has approved the conference 
report reconciling the difference between the 
Houses. Senate approval is loked for relatively 
soon and White House acceptance is assured. 

Once the legislative circuit has been completed, 
the policing of many business practices will take 
on a new character. 


TWO INCREASED POWERS 


Thereafter, the Federal Trade Commission will 
be armed to: 

1. Order an unfair business practice stopped if 
it decides that the public is being harmed, re- 
gardiess of whether it can be proved that a come 
petitor is harmed. Now the Commission must 
prove injury to a competitor. 

2. Order an end to “any false advertisement” 
of “food, drugs, devices or cosmetics.” False ad- 
vertising is defined as advertising that is mis- 
leading in any material respect. This provision 
will be of great importance to the radio indus- 
try owing to claims made for some products ad- 
vertised over the air. 

To carry out the policing job in those two 
broad fields, the FTC is armed with new en- 
forcement powers 


QUICK ACTION AVAILABLE 


It can order a business man engaged in what 
the Commission decides is an unfair practice to 
cease and desist from that practice. This order 
is effective 60 days after issuance and, if 
it is to be avoided, the person against whom it 
is issued must go to court. Each violation of aa 
order may be punished with a fine up to $5,000. 
In the past FTC orders have been ineffective for 
long periods. 

It can go to court and enjoin the use of ad- 
vertisements that the Commission decides to be 
false. Violators of the injunction may be fined 
up to $5,000 and be put in jail for as much as 
six months. Second offenders would face double 
penalties. 

Publishers, radio stations and advertising agen- 
cies, under terms of the proposed law, would not 
be liable to penalty for disseminating the ad- 
vertising provided they disclosed the specific 
identity of the offending advertiser. 

Both of these extensions in Federal Trade Com- 
mission authority are scheduled for active use. 


IN DRUG AND FOOD FIELD 


Greatest attention, however, attaches to the 
controls over advertising in the food, drug, de- 
vice and cosmetic fields. The reason is that the 
pure food and drug laws have barred only false 
labeling of the articles themse!ves and have not 
reached advertising. Now the field of regulation 
is scheduled to be broadened. 

Various consumer organizations are prepared 
to come forward with complaints once legisla- 
tive action is completed. The Act itself is not 
to take effect until 60 days after Congress ap- 
proves and the President signs the law. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture: 
The governmental reorganization bill is a long 
step forward toward making democracy an effi- 
cient agency for the general welfare.... 

Under the bill as reported to the Senate there 
is no implication requiring or inducing any fur- 
ther consideration of the transfer of any agri- 
cultural functions from the Department of Ag- 
riculture to any other department. In the term 
“acricultural” I would include among others the 
functions of the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. . 

The reorganization bill provides for an over- 
all planning agency, directly responsible to the 
President, which would be so manned and so 
physically located as to be no more under the 
dominance of one department than another. It 
is my belief that through this agency the Presi- 
dent would be enabled to coordinate the planning 
functions of other departments and agencies in 
a harmonious manner with the agricultural con- 
servational, and land-use planning work in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Similarly, planning in connection with any 
non-agricultural functions which would continue 
to exist in the Department of Agriculture would, 
through this central set-up, be coordinated har- 
moniously with the basic planning work of related 
functions existing in other departments. 

However, the Government is organized. The 
problems with which it deals are too complex and 
interrelated to forego cooperation and coordina- 
tion. I know that the officials of this depart- 
ment will be glad to see removed the uncertain- 
ties which unquestionably have been a handicar 
to full concentration of energies on their tasks. 
statement issued by Dept. of Agri- 
16.) 


(From a 
culture, Feb. 
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(Wwemsgrams “Cashing in’ 





Some members of Congress will confide that they don’t 
know how the new Farm Act operates. Cotton, wheat and 
corn farmers have deluged the Department of Agriculture 
with requests for an A-B-C explanation. Here is one. 





ly army one hundred thousand 
strong jumped into action with 
the signing by President Roosevelt 
on Feb. 16 of the mystery law of 
1938. ‘ 

This is of workers in 
Washington and in the field who 
now will apply the intricate con- 
trols set up by Congress for use by 
the Nation’s six million farmers. 

Congress voted for those controls 
while admitting that they mystified 
most of its members. In the House 
the vote was 263 to 135 and in the 
Senate 56 to 31. When President 
Roosevelt signed the act, known as 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, he referred to it as “historic 
legislation.” 

“It will be put into operation as 
quickly as possible, and in the mean- 
time I ask that all those who are 
doing or will do spring planting gov- 
ern their operations in the light of 
this new law,” the President said 

Cotton already is being planted in 
Texas. Within six weeks farmers in 
the Middle West will be preparing 
to plant spring wheat. Corn grow- 
ers are making their plans for a new 
crop. Tobacco growers have their 
figuring to do. 

But over the past five years the 
AAA has built an efficient and vast 
piece of administrative machinery 
that reaches down to every farming 
community in the land. This ma- 
chinery is run by more than 100,000 


the army 
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men, farmers elected by their 
neighbors as committeemen. 


A TRANSLATION JOB 
These committeemen 
now to be engaged in removing the 
y from an intricate law. Their 
ite the maze of 25,000 
text into every day 
Jones, the cotton 
the wheat raiser; 
Tom Johnson, the grower. 
It is in those terms that the in- 
tricate new law, mystifying Con- 
gressmen and White House attaches 
alike, becomes understandable 
First, take the case of John Jones. 
Farmer Jones is a Texas cotton 
crower, ready now to put his 1938 
crop in the ground. He has his eye 
on Washington for the official an- 
nouncement of amount of land that 
the growers of each state will be per- 
mitted to plant to cotton and still 
get the subsidies offered by the law. 
As Washington makes 
that announcement, the state and 
local organizations will swing into 
action to break down the allotments 
to every single cotton farm in the 
nation. This year the allotments will 
cut about forty per cent off the num- 
ber of that normally are 
planted to cotton 
So John Jones 
not more than 60 
acres to his main crop that he nor- 
mally would plant. The reason is 
that if he planted more, the govern- 
ment would find out that fact and 
there would be no payment for 
soil conservation, there would be no 
new price fixing loan on this year’s 
crop, and there would be no price 
adjustment payment on last year’s 
crop from the $130,000,000 set aside 
by Congress. 
But in addition to that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Washington 
has announced a referendum of cot- 


mostly 


are 


} . ) 
10Cal 


to transi 
legal 
John 


grower; Bill Smith, 


words of 


terms for 


corn 


and 


soon as 


acres 


will plan to plant 


per cent 


growers for March 12 to deter- 
mine whether they want to set a 
quota on cotton marketing for 1938 
Unless one-third of the voting cotton 
growers decide otherwise this quota 
go into effect. In that case John 


ng to cooperate, would 


ton 


will 
Jones, if faili 
’ 


not only lose the benefits going to 


cooperating farmers but would face 


on the New Farm Program 


is not geared for immediate action. 


This year Farmer Smith, just like 
winter 
fall, 


as he 


farmers in the 


planted last 


his fellow 
wheat regions that 
can plant just as much wheat 
wants to plant, except for one 
The AAA in Washingt 


iven him a total acreage which it 


con- 
tion 1 has 


regards as a maximum if he is to 


Department of Agr 


AS ONE FARMER TO ANOTHER 
cher passage of the new surplus crop control bill, farmers are 
asking one another just how their own acres benefit under 
the new program. 





as many *% 


a tax of two cents a pound on every 
pound of cotton marketed from any 
acres outside of his assigned allot- 


ment. 


COOPERATIVE REDUCTION 

With $230,000,000 of subsidy pay- 
ments at stake in 1938 from 
the prospect of a penalty tax, John 
Jones and his fellow cotton-growers 
are expected to be almost unanimous 
in going along, limiting his acreage 


aside 


and conserving his soil. 

Mr. Jones finds that his problems 
are much more urgent than those of 
Bill Smith, who is in the wheat 
growing business on a commercial 
scale. 

Bill is provided by Congress with 
intricate machinery for controlling 
his business, but wheat crops have 
been short for a number of 
owing to drought. So the machinery 


years 
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conform with proper soil conserva- 
tion practice. If Bill Smith wants to 
get a check from the Government 
for conforming with the conserva- 
tion law then he cannot plant a total 
acreage to than the 
limit set by the control agenc\ 
After that the new benefits start. 
If next June the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture finds that farm prices of 
wheat are lower than 52 per cent of 
what Congress has set as a “parity” 
price, or if in July, he finds that the 
total crop and carry-over of wheat 
is to be larger than enough for nor- 
mal consumption in this country 
and for exports, then the Secretary 
must provide price-fixing loans for 
wheat growers. These loans would 
put a bottom under prices and might 
from 52 to 65 per cent of 


larger 


ere ps 


range 
parity. 
FUTURE PLANNING NOW 

This means that Farmer Smith 
can subsidy payments for 
serving his soil and he can get as- 
surance of price stabilizing loans if 
he cooperates. 

But that isn’t all. 

In July of this year plans will be 
made for 1939. If it looks like the 
1939 crop might exceed domestic de- 
mand and export prospects by as 
much as 35 per cent, then the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will proclaim 
a marketing quota. Each farmer, 
including Farmer Smith—whether 


get con- 


15 





he desires to cooperate or not—will 
be told how much wheat he can 
grow and market free from a penalty 
tax of 15 cents a_ bushel. This 
id tax would go into effect 


unless one-third of the farmers 


quota 


voted otherwise 

That leaves the question of what 
Bill Smith or any 
er would do with the wheat that he 
could not market. 

Here Congress has set up a brand 
ew piece of machinery. This is the 
machinery for insurance. By 
utilizing that machinery Farmer 
Smith could use his surplus wheat 
insurance premium and 
the Government would store that 
wheat against time when it 
might be needed to pay benefits to 
some other farmer who lost his crop 
because of drought or hail or in- 
Protection would be up to 75 
of normal production. 


other wheat grow- 


crop 


to pay his 


the 


sects. 


per cent 


CORN COMPLICATIONS 

The problems of wheat grower 
Smith may turn out to be simple 
compared with those confronting 
corn grower Tom Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson already is being told 
how many acres of corn he can 
plant in 1938 and still be in line to 
get a subsidy for conserving his soil 
He now is to be given an acreage 
allotment under the new law that 
will correspond with the acreage 
he already has been given 

But if, in August, it looks as 
though there is going to be 10 per 
cent more than a normal supply of 
corn the Secretary of Agriculture 
will proclaim marketing quotas. 
Farmer Johnson and his fellow corn 
growers then will vote to decide 
whether they want these quotas to 
go into effect. If they vote against 
quotas then they will be denied 
price-fixing loans for this year and 
next year, 

If they vote in favor then there 
will be mandatory loans on a fixed 
scale that will protect against any 
extensive price drop. In fact, Henry 
Wallace, the Secretary of Agricul- 
thinks that the new law will 
stabilize the price of corn at about 
60 cents a bushel over a ten-year 
period. 


ture 


Yet it is when the quotas take ef- 
fect that the troubles start for Tom 
Johnson and the Government as 
well. 

Mr. Johnson, like most other corn 
growers, markets his corn not as 
grain but in the form of hogs and 
cattle. In order to set a marketing 
quota he is told that he must store 
a certain portion of his crop under 
seal on his farm. This is known as 
a storage amount. 


STORAGE MANDATORY 

If that quota is not stored when 
an inspector comes around then the 
Government will assume that corn 
grower Johnson has violated the law 
and is subject to a penalty tax of 
15 cents a bushel for every bushel 
which he is short in his storage 
amount, 

Here, the legal experts say, there 
is a grave constitutional question 
whether the Federal Government, 
through its agents, has the right to 
go on a man’s farm and decide that 
he has sold more grain than he is 
entitled because the 
in storage 
many questions 


legally to sell 
grain is not 


g 
In fact, of en- 


= ~ ee 
courts never did pass upon the lee 
gality of the Bankhead Act and the 


forcement and of uncertain consti- 
tutionality revolve around the com- 
ing experiences of John Jones, Bill  Kerr-Smith Act—the compulsory 
Smith, Tom Johnson and other controls of the first AAA which were 
growers of basic crops. repealed 

These questions largely concern But today 100,000 national, state 
the new provisions for penalty taxes and local agents of the Govern- 
on crops marketed in excess of ment are moving into action to put 
quotas established by the Govern- into effect the sweeping controls 
ment after a vote of growers. The that Congress now has approved. 
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Three-Minute 
Round Trips Abroad 


Tue need for prompt transmission of instructions 
between New York and other cities regarding ship- 
ments and payments makes fast, accurate handling of 
cables and telegrams essential in many business trans- 


actions. 


This Bank maintains highly organized Cable and 
Telegraph Divisions with staffs of long experience 
and special facilities that include miles of private wires 
and tubes to speed distribution, These stafts.carefully 
code, decode, translate and test messages on a time- 
saving schedule that daily expedites hundreds of trans- 
actions. Our foreign exchange messages frequently 
make “round trips” abroad in three minutes. 

This is but one of many Guaranty services that 
contribute to the efficient handling of your business. 
Yet the cost to you is no greater because of such 


advantages, 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


( Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1938 
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95 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Security and Service 


IX publishing its annual Balance Sheet for the year 1937, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York observes the 95th Anniversary since its first policy was issued 
on February 1, 1843. 

The Assets of tnis Company on December 31, 1937 were $1,349,057,256, an increase 
of $40,778,437 over 1936. New insurance for the year amounted to $269,154,537, 
bringing the total insurance in force at the close of 1937 to $3,758,762,033. 

Payments in 1937 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, 
amounted to $134,212,373 and the Trustees have set aside $22,781,795 for Dividends 
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in 1938, after establishing the Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Con- 
tingencies at $44,270,997. 


Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88)... Interest and Discount Charges— 
Accounts Payable 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers and Selling Agents he 
Factoring Subsidiaries re 


Times Earned 
Alter Feder 





buted Prohts: 


2,144.214.51 


6,123.728.72 


31, 1937 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Policy Reserves. . . « « « © © © © © © « +$1,181,724,084.00 
75,257,437.99 
13,384,646.36 
4,583,978.29 
3,941,864.66 
3,042,432.77 
22,781,794.58 
70,020.07 
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ASSETS 


tri 
8,287.943.23 Net | 


Sundry, including Accruals, Federal and other Taxes... 23 
Cur 


234% Debentures due 1942 $ 35,000,000.00 
Per cent 

21 $56,825,473.67 
23 313,347,290.20 


4 57,142,635.62 


65,000,000 00 


314% Debentures due 1951 


‘ 30.000.000 00 
Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit 


a eee ee 
United States Government bonds . , 
State, County and Municipal bonds , 
Canadian Government, Provincial 
and Municipal bonds .....-. 59 
Other Foreign Government bonds . 06 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- 
| ee eae ae 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks .. 
Mortgage Loans (atcost) ....- 
Real Estate (at costorless) . .. ++ 
PélicyLoans ....20+22 6 
Premiums in course of Collection and 
Reinsurance due from other Com- 
esse Mie Se dg eee Pleo ta General Contingencies . 1 ..+see6 
Interest and Rents dueandaccrued . 1.12 15,120,769.00 
Total Admitted Assets . $1,349,057,255.58 Total + « »$1,349,057,255.58 
Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their amortized, i.¢. their book values. Non-amortized bond's and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1937, published under the auspices of the National Association of leswrance Commissioners: 
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2,194,200.00 





374,424.38 
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3 11,3764 


Common Stock, $10 par value: 


(3,000,000 shares 
1,094 shares of fracty 


18.419.940.00 58.95 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 6, No. 8 


The United States (ans 


February 21, 1938 





“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
detend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








to government. 
So has Labor. 
So has the Farmer. 

To one man has gone the universal appeal—to “do 


a OR many months now Business has been running 


something.” 

This is a strange phenomenon in a self-governing people. 

Why should the whole national economic life depend on 
the will or the purpose or the mind of one fallible human 
being? It can hardly be that any one individual relishes 
such a burden, much less that he can ever find the way to 
carry it himself. 

There is only one reason why these groups run to gov- 
ernment. They think the Executive power_is able to do 
for them what they cannot do for themselves. 

But are we ready to concede that business cannot gov- 
ern itself, that labor cannot govern itself, that farm organi- 
zations cannot govern themselves, that finance and man- 
agement and all the various elements in our economic life 
cannot be made to mesh with each other without some 
supervisory force or regulatory power which is in itself 
made up of fallible human beings? 


POWER IN FARM There can be no doubt that 
government can play a vital part 
BUSINESS AND —either as umpire or mediator 
or even as policeman when once 
LABOR GROUPS the consent decree, so to speak, is 
filed with the court. But the terms of the understand- 
ing, the formula of cooperation, the provisions of a series 
of economic adjustments can be and should be made di- 
rectly between the groups most concerned and govern- 
ment can revise or ratify them and even apply them. 

Specifically such an approach to our national situation 
means merely a recognition of what are the sources of 
political power or strength in our country today. We may 
or may not like such a concentration of control or potential 
force but we must admit that Mr. Roosevelt can lose every 
one of his powers overnight if Congress is bidden to take 
them from him. And who can bid Congress? Here are 
the groups: 

1, The Labor vote of America. This is composed of 
skilled and unskilled workers managed by a small group 
of leaders who can control the vote as they demonstrated 
so conspicuously in the 1936 election. 

2. The Farm vote of America. This is controlled di- 
rectly and indirectly by a small group of leaders who have 
adequate force and voting strength to defeat a substantial 
number of members of Congress for reelection. 

3. The Business vote of America. This includes the 
white collar voters. They are unorganized. But they 
can be organized effectively if the leadership is in- 
telligent and not selfish. No boss can tell even a white 
collar employee how to vote, but an intelligently presented 
plan, backed by small employers as well as large, can make 
a substantial difference in the attitude of these millions 
of voters toward the election of members of Congress next 
autumn. 

NEED {S FOR Apart from the Voting Groups 
are the Economic Groups. First 
and foremost among these are the 


INTER-GROUP 
Investors—the owners of savings 
COOPERATION bank deposits, the owners of life 


insurance policies, and the owners of capital. They 
are beginning to be organized but here again absence of 
a truly fair and unselfish program has caused a large num- 
ber of investors to feel that perhaps management has been 
at fault—that it has not sought to solve problems in the 
common interest but only in its own interest. Small 
wonder that investors have not become the cohesive group 
they would become if they saw an intelligent and unselfish 
program, one that was fair and truly equitable. 

It is impracticable to expect large organizations of this 
kind to arise quickly. But even unorganized voters will 
spring to the side of intelligent leaders overnight the 
moment such leaders begin the process of coalescing Vot- 
ing Groups and Economic Groups in the public interest. 

Why should America be held in the throes of labor war- 
fare with its countless interruptions to production and its 
vicious influence on price gyrations? In a game of every- 
body for himself and the devil take the hindmost, the re- 
sult usually is that the devil takes all. Has not the time 
come to apply self-restraint and to bring about adjust- 
ments between Groups so that all Groups may get a meas- 
ure of benefit therefrom? 

Heretofore when we have reached a crisis or a dilemma 
of transcendent proportions, we have felt that it was neces: 
Sary to run to government, to lean on the broken reeds in 
the national capital. Has not the time come for Groups 
to meet Groups, for understandings, agreements and 
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WuHy Wait For Mr. ROOSEVELT? 


Industry, Labor, Finance and Farm Groups Have Been Waiting On One Man— 
Why Do They Not Get Together Directly in the Common Interest?—Here Is 
A Challenge to Action For the Major Groups in Our National Life 








Business wants net income. Ownership wants wages 


a mutual concessions to be made so that if legislation is a 
necessary to carry out the terms of an understanding, | commensurate with its risk. Management wants fair pay 
| Congress may accept and give legal sanction to the terms for ingenuity and talent. Labor wants good wages, good 
of such peace treaties and working arrangements? hours, good working conditions and above all security. 
This is not a theoretical or un- Each has something to give the other—at a price. Negotia- 
| GOOD EXAMPLE tried plan. It has been tried and tion alone can make that price reasonable and economi- 
| IN AGREEING ONit has worked. Take the compli- cally practical. 
cated subject of pensions. The This word “security” is what the business man means, 
RAIL PENSIONS Congress passed a railroad pen- too, when he says what is needed in America is “con- 
| sion law. The Supreme Court of the United States held it fidence.” 
| unconstitutional, the railroads having fought it as unfair Labor has it in its power to give business “confidence” 
| and inequitable. and to bestow upon itself “security.” But Labor cannot 
| The two Groups themselves got together. For several do anything without Ownership and Management. And 
months the railroad executives and the heads of the rail- all groups may need the steadying hand of government 
road labor unions had their committees in confer- or the explicit wording of new or amended statutes to 
| ence. They did not delegate the task to subordinates. | carry out understandings. 
| Principals sat down with principals. And finally an agree- Yet above all what is most essential is that Labor 
ment was reached and submitted to a receptive Congress should form with Management and Ownership a united 
which passed the law. There is no hostile interest now front to tell government and their respective members in 
| to ask for a test of constitutionality. For all anybody the rank and file what must be done. 
| knows it may be as invalid as the old law but neither party | ’ 
questions it. This is as if a higher law than the Constitu- | GAINS TO COME Management will say to La 
tion had prevailed. It is but the supreme will of the na- bor that high wages are possible, 
tion being applied through the supreme power of com- | THROUGH BETTER yes, and lower prices too ~ 
mon sense resident in the conflicting groups. ' output per man is increased. 
The contacts between capital and labor on the railroads UNDERSTANDING this means more machinery, it 
have been constructively helpful to the country. No tie- | may also mean higher wages to those who remain at 
up of transportation has occurred in many years. Why manual labor. Then other services must be performed to 
| cannot the same formula be applied now to all other labor? take care of the wants of a higher and higher paid labor- 
The railroad brotherhoods have not sacrificed their ing class which in turn means that more jobs will be 
right to quit work as individuals. They have conceded, created in lines other than those in which new machinery 
however, that the collective right to strike must be or devices have been introduced. 
qualified. There can be no strike till certain processes of In the interim, the paternal hand of government must 
conciliation have been exhausted. That’s in the law. take care of the indigent and the unfortunate. Labor and 
Likewise there can be no strike without actual vote of the Management and Ownership can get together on practical 
membership affected. plans of relief that will cost society as a whole less than 
; ; it is costing today. 
CAN'T SIDE-STEP ut what Gd the renrenss nave So also can the problem of taxation be reached. For 
| RE to concede before they obtained if Labor understands what repeal of a capital gains tax 
COGNITION OF this sores Cf henety, Coe non means to the formation of capital and the expansion of 
| LABOR’S RIGHTS a en EE business, Labor will be as eager to see such taxes removed 
terruptions of production, the ii iiininaliien des Danmnmenned 
| thing that breaks down confidence and makes planned op- nahn ise if nd FE 2 ‘ q d h d 
| eration an illusion? They had to concede collective bar- pace nec ' a ae a we oe 
| ony ; : vantages to increased consumption can flow from a busi- 
| NS oe They nad _ — to Soet 1 Sone ide faghion ness structure which is relieved of the shackles of an un- 
with the majorities of their workers and not to interfere aa ; 
: sae distributed surplus tax, then, too, will the Farm Group 
directly or indirectly by subtle stratagem or covert scheme ; 
; pee apply its pressure or potential voting strength to tell gov- 
with the processes of self-organization. ernment what to do for business as a whole. Farm 
The Wagner Labor Relations Act should be broadened "ya sine f 
| ae groups want more consumption, more markets, more pur- 
and patterned after the National Mediation Act which 
; ; : ; chasing power created to buy their wares. Farm groups 
governs railroad labor. But this never will be done till need the help of Business, Ownership, and Management. 
the Management Groups and the Labor Groups sit down , . 
together to agree on the terms of new legislation and hand 
| to Congress a completed bill embodying the terms of their CLASS FEELING Prociyslingy se ye es bs 
| mutual understanding. That’s the way to settle the labor STANDS IN WAY off into classes, each fighting to 
problem. The Groups must do it themselves. They can- OF UT get an advantage through the use 
| not rely on Washington bureaucrats or even members of SOLUTIONS of governmental power. In the 
| Congress to do it for them. This is because the latter are end the burdens that are imposed become so destructive as 
dependent on what the labor leaders through their control to impair opportunity and bring on business recessions 
of the labor vote happen to approve or disapprove. doing colossal damage to the productivity of the nation 
The short cut, the quick way, is for the big Groups— and its total annual income. 
| Management and Labor and Ownership—to sit down to- When Group meets Group, there can and must be a 
gether and recognize that only on a quid pro quo basis thorough canvassing of national problems in a real spirit 
! can progress be made. | of friendly approach. America can mobilize its groups 
Business men ought to be the | through willing leaders. 
HAVE TO MAKE first to recognize this principle. How can such a movement be started? It requires only 
| CONCESSIONS When the other fellow has some- that a few progressive men in Wall Street, yes Wall Street, 
ON BOTH SIDES thing you want pretty badly, you | shall emerge from behind the hide-bound ideas of their fel- 
begin to offer him something in | lows and go forth with outstretched hand to meet men of 
return. You try to make an exchange at a reasonable | labor, men of the farms, in a common effort to put before 
| price. Today Labor has the political strength to keep the each other the respective problems of every group. 
| Wagner Act from being amended. Yet labor needs This may sound idealistic but ideals even when not at- 
stability and more jobs. Labor needs uninterrupted pro- tained remain the goals toward which human beings must 
duction, too. Ownership and Management can furnish strive if they wish to accomplish for their fellow men the 
jobs when fair and uninterrupted wages for capital can paramount tasks of our every day life. There is still no 
also be assured. better rule than the golden rule to guide us as a practical 
As for the human side of it, labor leaders want mem- formula and no other service but mutual service to make 
bers, yes, dues-paying members. They cannot keep or- it possible for a nation of individuals to live together, to 
ganizations intact without it. Management must not as- work together, to act together. 
sume that labor organizations will be thwarted by a de- | If this notion of self-government and direct exchange 
pression and hence never rise again. Labor unions are between groups is not possible merely because the Groups 
here to stay. Unionization must be encouraged—this is | cannot understand each other, it must mean that we have 
| the price of progress. Enlightened business men will see arrived only at a stage when dictatorial government 
| this and be practical about it. Unenlightened business | ultimately will impose such regulation by arbitrary means. 
men will not see it, and will be impractical enough to thmk Surely we can organize our democracy and tell govern- 
the present stalemate can be continued or that the idea | ment—our agent, not our master—what, in the common 
of a breakdown in our social order is as remote as the interest, should be reduced to statutory law and what 
bourbons of France thought it was before the mobs began should remain the economic law-of the land. This is the 
y to storm Versailles. y road to “confidence” and “security.” 
One Year $2; Postage to Foreign Countries Extra. Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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